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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 








Soviet Attacks on the Vatican. Jzvestia, official 
Moscow daily, has passed for many months out of 
the headlines, but came suddenly to life on Febru- 
ary 1 with a virulent denunciation of the Pope as 
a supposed supporter of Fascism. Since the record 
of the Pope as an outstanding opponent of Fascism 
is so unmistakably clear, one might wonder why 
even anti-religious Soviet minds should select this 
type of attack. Abuse of this kind, however—an 
easy appeal to popular prejudice within the USSR 
as well as outside of it—serves as a very convenient 
red herring to draw across the trail of what is un- 
doubtedly a source of very deep and serious 
“Papal” concern to the shapers of Soviet policy at 
the present moment. The outlines of that policy 
have become more and more plain through the 
series of events that have taken place since the 
Teheran conference. The Pravda rumor of a sep- 
arate British peace, the refusal to negotiate on the 
Polish boundaries, the sudden “birth” of sixteen 
Republics independent of the mother country (but 
not of the mother Party) are all evident steps in 
laying the foundation for a world divided into three 
or four great spheres of influence. Such a system, 
however, leaves no place for any effective interna- 
tional world organization, based upon a universally 
applied juridic order. The Pope’s leadership in the 
insistence upon such an order, an order interna- 
tionally conceived and governed according to com- 
pletely democratic international principles, is today 
the world’s greatest moral obstacle to this Soviet 
master planning. 


The Pope’s “New” Role. It is plentifully natural 
that the Soviet authorities, from Mr. Stalin down, 
should be upset over the Pope’s sponsorship of the 
rights of a world society. The picture of a liberal- 
minded Pope, concerned for universal human 
rights, is totally disconcerting to the conventional 
Russian mind. Violent hatred and suspicion of the 
Pope of Rome are an old Moscow custom, dating 
from Tsarist days. Pope-baiting has traditionally 
been one of the stage properties of the Russian 
form of Pan-Slav propaganda. Technical compe- 
tence and international intelligence services do not 
prevent, in Soviet official circles, an immense 
amount of blank ignorance as to the spiritual tradi- 
tions of the Western world. For such a mentality, 
the measured judgment of the American Foreign 
Policy Association report, absolving the Vatican 
from Fascist aims, simply makes no sense. Equally 
disturbing to Moscow is the support and fellowship 
which the Pope’s ideas on juridical matters find in 
the policies of the British Government with regard 
to Poland, or in the ideas of Wendell Willkie—both 
subjects of recent Soviet attack. “I am at least,” 
said Mr. Willkie in his recent New York address, 


“in pretty good company”—with the British Gov- 
ernment and the Vatican. It is not only the ideas 
themselves that disturb Moscow; it is the fact that 
these ideas are shared by such widely separated 
“companions.” 


Keeping Straight on the Course. Pages could be 
filled with protests over the errors and injustices 
in the Soviet point of view. It is impossible to let 
such incidents pass without a sharp reminder of 
the threat they carry to peace and cooperation 
among the United Nations, after and even during 
the war. But mere protests and denunciations offer 
little help. For better or worse, the postwar world 
is one in which Russia and Russian-inspired na- 
tions will play a major part, and we shall have to 
continue living in that world. At date of writing, 
we are still waiting to hear from Mr. Anthony 
Eden on Russia’s latest move; but Mr. Eden and 
his Government are taking their time. If and when 
the British speak, they will speak coolly and re- 
main cool, as has been their custom on more than 
one memorable occasion. Victory’s intoxication 
lends vehemence to Russia’s words, but the last 
word remains with the voice which utters the tra- 
ditions of millennia. If the West does not let itself 
be stampeded into counter-hysteria, if it continues 
to stand firmly on a sure basis of human rights, 
individual and collective, of all the peoples, and 
speaks from the broad basis of Western agreement, 
the Russians will find that they cannot ignore it. 
In the long run, they will find they will not want 
to ignore it. Gain all the power they want, they, 
too, will have to live with the rest of the world, 
and the millions who accept the Pope’s principles 
of international organization are part of that 
world. If we keep coolly to our course, and all keep 
it together, the Russians will in due time find their 
own best interest in working for what, in plain 
reality, is for their common good and ours. 


Postwar Planning. Recent developments in Wash- 
ington tend to complicate the job of postwar plan- 
ning. The special unit established by the President 
in the Office of War Mobilization, and headed by 
Bernard M. Baruch, has already drawn up a plan 
to guide Federal Agencies in terminating contracts. 
According to Washington gossip, it is now engaged 
in other phases of the problem. Senator James E. 
Murray, Chairman of the Senate Military Affairs’ 
subcommittee dealing with contract terminations, 
told a group in New York last week that a bill 
covering all phases of the subject would soon be 
introduced in Congress. He did not think that the 
Baruch ruling answered all the questions. Mean- 
while, to match the George Postwar Committee in 
the Senate, Speaker Rayburn announced the ap- 
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pointment of eighteen members of the House to a 
special committee to study postwar policy and 
planning. The Committee, he said, will begin to 
hold hearings in two weeks. Now all this adds up 
to a situation which can easily be productive of 
delay, waste of time and energy, conflict between 
the Executive and Legislature, and conflict within 
the Congress itself. It is reported that some Sen- 
ators, realizing the necessity of unity and dispatch, 
have begun agitation for a joint Executive-Con- 
gressional set-up. While this would be a great im- 
provement over the present largely uncoordinated 
effort, it lacks the obvious advantages of a general 
agency in which the nation’s chief economic groups, 
as well as the Government, would be represented. 
Elsewhere in this issue, Edwin A. Lahey deals with 
this constructive idea at greater length. 


Raymond Clapper. The death of Ray Clapper, 
Scripps-Howard columnist and radio commentator, 
in a plane accident in the Marshall Islands, is a 
grievous loss to the nation he loved so well. Mr. 
Clapper was one of our top-flight columnists, which 
is another way of saying that, in this topsy-turvy 
modern world, his influence for good or evil was 
enormous. Whether the development which has 
propelled journalists like Mr. Clapper into a posi- 
tion where they can exert more power over the 
course of events than many an elected representa- 
tive of the people, is healthy or not, may be a very 
debatable question; but there can be no question 
that Ray Clapper never, through bias or wilful 
ignorance, betrayed his great responsibility. Objec- 
tive, judicious, courteous and fair-minded, he helped 
many a bewildered citizen to take an intelligent 


interest in the great issues of the day. We are go-. 


ing to miss this man who so often was on the side 
of the angels. May the patron of journalists, the 
kindly Saint Francis de Sales, welcome this lovable 
journalist home. 


Legality of Closed Shop. One of the most interest- 
ing sections of General Counsel Joseph Padway’s 
report at the recent Miami meeting of the A. F. of 
L. Executive Council dealt with a closed-shop case 
which may become a classic in litigation of this 
type. In a suit brought against the Tampa Ship- 
building Company, the Attorney General of Florida 
argued that the closed-shop contract is contrary to 
public policy, and that, as a consequence, neither 
an employer nor a union has the legal right to 
enter into such an agreement. A. F. of L. attorneys 
contended: 1) that the closed shop is not contrary 
to public policy but a necessary means for protect- 
ing working standards, and 2) that the closed shop 
does not lead per se to abuses or constitute an 
unlawful monopoly, but rather assists employers 
to obtain the services of thousands of skilled work- 
men. The Florida Supreme Court approved the 
union contentions and upheld the legality of the 
contract in question. Two sentences in the Court’s 
decision enshrine the basic philosophy of the 
unions’ position on the closed shop. “Management,” 
said the Court, “is free to hire only union men if 
it chooses. Likewise, labor is free to work only 
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with union men if it chooses.” It is significant that 
the Tampa case is the first instance in the history 
of this litigation where the legality of the closed 
shop was the sole issue before the Court. The de- 
cision may answer Constitutional doubts that have 
risen in the minds of certain employers and Con- 


gressmen. 


Museum Facilities. In his column in this issue, Barry 
Byrne expresses regret that so far no Catholic col- 
leges have taken advantage of an exhibit of litho- 
graphs, etchings, etc., now touring the country. 
This observation is a reminder that other categories 
of art-appreciation opportunities could be made 
more generous use of by Catholic schools. Much 
advance has been made in recent years in the use 
of art-museum facilities by Catholic elementary 
and secondary schools in the larger cities, but there 
are still many fine facilities remaining unused. Re- 
cently the director of the children’s programs in 
one of our principal metropolitan museums ex- 
pressed her disappointment that the children of 
local Catholic schools were not sharing as they 
might in enjoyment of the museum’s fascinating 
store of treasures. The children’s museum periods, 
cleverly and attractively organized, were free to 
any school to participate in. Catholic children were 
far more fitted by tradition to enjoy them than 
the children from other schools, yet their own 
schools hung back. This is a deficiency that could 
be easily remedied by enterprising Superiors and 
principals in the field of Catholic education. 


Expanding Horizons. While the economic ideas pre- 
vailing in business circles, and especially in big- 
business circles, too often reflect outmoded nine- 
teenth-century prejudices, there are indications 
from time to time of expanding mental horizons. 
Not long ago, Eric Johnston, President of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, conceding that “wage- 
earners should have protection against that part of 
unemployment and wage losses which cannot be 
abolished by individual efforts,” announced his sup- 
port of a broadened social-security program. Still 
more startling was the plea for big output at lower 
prices and profit margins made recently by Clar- 
ence Francis, Chairman of potent General Foods 
Corporation. Addressing the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Francis said: 
Through larger volume of low-cost goods and ser- 
vices, business and its 15,000,000 investors must seek 
adequate return on capital not by making a large 
profit on each item and selling only a few, but by 
making a small profit on each item and selling a 
vast quantity. Under this principle everyone benefits. 
After this rebuke to cartel- and monopoly-minded 
business interests, the speaker reminded his hear- 
ers that “understanding and cooperative relations 
between capital and labor are necessary to fulfil 
the great job before us.” Business, he admitted, 
cannot bring about maximum production alone. 
These stirrings of new life in hitherto stuffy quar- 
ters are a solid reason to hope for the future. Until 
yesterday, to express such ideas was to risk being 
tagged a Socialist or a crack-pot New Dealer, with 
dark designs against the Republic. 




















Tax-free Properties. In the new tax bill, which is 
$8 billion short of the $10.5 billion requested by 
the Administration, is a requirement for “informa- 
tion returns” on incomes of various non-profit or- 
ganizations. Exempted from this duty are religious 
and educational groups, but included are labor 
unions, cooperatives, chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, fraternal associations and dozens 
of other non-profit bodies. Sharply attacked by 
spokesmen for organized labor, the amendment 
was strongly supported by various groups which 
have long resented the unfair competitive advan- 
tage granted to allegedly non-profit associations. 
While the amendment does not cancel the tax- 
exempt status of these bodies, it is thought to be 
the first step in that direction. A number of labor 
unions own valuable, revenue-producing buildings 
in Washington and elsewhere which successfully 
compete with tax-paying properties. Similarly, co- 
operative stores all over the country have a com- 
petitive advantage over independent merchants. 
But the amendment was supported also for other 
reasons, and many Senators voted for it largely on 
the ground that the financial affairs of organized 
labor ought to be Government property. As far as 
cooperatives are concerned, there is little probabil- 
ity that the threat to their tax-exempt status will 
materialize. They have let it be known that, the 
minute their profits are subjected to taxation, they 
are prepared to cut profits by cutting prices. This 
possibility appears to have killed enthusiasm for 
the amendment among independent merchants. 
They have no stomach for a price war with the 
CO-Ops. 


Self Service. The Cooperative movement is this year 
celebrating its hundredth anniversary. It was 
started in 1844 in Rochdale, England, by twenty- 
eight poverty-stricken families, who somehow, 
somewhere, gained courage and vision enough to 
open a store run by themselves for themselves. To- 
day there are in forty different countries one hun- 
dred million families owning membership in varied 
cooperatives. There are small neighborhood cooper- 
ative stores and large wholesale cooperatives. There 
are cooperative flour mills, oil refineries, insurance 
companies, burial societies, banks, farms, fisheries, 
housing projects, hospitals and utility cooperatives. 
The movement has taken an extremely strong hold 
on the Scandinavian countries (have you read 
Sweden, the Middle Way?). It has worked wonders 
in Nova Scotia (have you read Masters of Their 
Own Destiny or God Helps Those. . . ?). The story 
of one cooperative venture in Ireland is charming- 
ly and brilliantly told in Paddy the Cope. Do not 
admit that you have not read that, and you Irish, 
too. China and Mexico and India, our Middle West 
farm towns and our Eastern seaboard cities are be- 
coming more and more familiar with the Coop 
label. Basically cooperation means economic democ- 
racy, self-help in industry. It means industry owned 
and operated by and for neighbors. If it sounds like 
a dream, study the figures. If it sounds promising, 
study the movement and get into it. It is an ideal 
topic for the consideration of any parish study club. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


VATICAN CITY announces five processes of can- 
onization ready for final action: those of Blessed 
Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini; Blessed Louis- 
Marie Grignion de Montfort, founder of the Sis- 
ters of Wisdom and the Company of Mary; Blessed 
Joan-Elizabeth Bichier des Ages, foundress of the 
Daughters of the Cross; the Jesuit Beati Bernar- 
dino Realini, Italian Missionary, and John de Brit- 
to, martyr in India. 

> Latest Catholic Chaplain to die was Capt. Arthur 
C. Lenaghan, of the Diocese of Fall River, whose 
wounds in action brought on death in Italy. 

> Religious News Service gives the most recent 
figures on Chaplain casualties as 102. Killed in 
battle were 19; dead from sickness and accidents 
31; wounded 18; prisoners of war 33; missing in 
action 1. 

>» Dayton University has inaugurated a center of 
research on Mariology. The project is also under- 
taking the collection of all books published on the 
Blessed Virgin Mary for a national Marian Library. 
> At Quito in Ecuador the First National Congress 
of Catholic University Students advocated as of 
utmost importance the solution of the social prob- 
lem, and decided to open social-action study clubs 
and to spread Catholic social teaching. 

> Four Redemptorist Fathers left last week to join 
six of their brethren in missionary work in Man- 
aos, Brazil. 

> Lieutenant General Mark W. Clark, commanding 
the Fifth Army in Italy, has issued strict orders 
that “all attacks on Papal or Church property 
should be carefully avoided unless absolutely dic- 
tated by military necessity.” 

> Several Bishops in France and Italy were reported 
in the N. C. W. C. News Service as having issued 
pastorals to warn their people against exploita- 
tion by Communist agitators, in preparation for 
the establishment of Communist governments after 
the war. Patriotic emotions, they say, are also be- 
ing used for private revenge, persecution and crime. 
Lawlessness is spreading, and with it the threat 
of civil war. The Dioceses cited in the dispatch are 
those of Bordeaux, Angouleme, Arras, Milan, 
Florence, Venice, Vercelli, Treviso, Lodi and Ber- 
gamo. 

> Netherlands army chaplains—twelve Catholic, 
and three Protestant—have left for Germany to 
serve Dutch prisoners of war. 

> From London comes news that Robert Farinacci, 
notorious Fascist in Italy, is financing a new week- 
ly paper in Cremona “to counteract Catholic hostil- 
ity to Fascism.” 

> Monsignor Tiso, ruler of Slovakia, has resigned 
his pastoral duties to give all his time to politics. 
The growing discontent of Slovakian Catholics is 
given in a Lisbon report as the reason for the 
return of the former pastor to a life employed in 
secular occupations. 

>A CIP dispatch from Stockholm notes whole- 
sale arrests of Lithuanians, to stop their resistance 
to Nazi tyranny. The Lithuanian Hierarchy has 
been especially active in protesting Nazi methods. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


CONTRARY to hopes, the Italian situation had 
not materially changed up to January 31. The at- 
tack by the American 5th Army around Minturno 
and Cassino has involved hard fighting. Americans 
and British have attacked daily against a powerful 
resistance; they have made but minor gains. 

No great change has occurred, either, at the 
Nettuno beachhead where Allied troops landed on 
the 22nd. Six divisions are reported as now ashore. 
According to an interview given by the Allied com- 
mander-in-chief, it was expected that in view of 
this landing the Germans would retreat from their 
positions farther south. Should they not do this, 
the Allies could close in on them from the rear. 

Neither of these events has occurred. The Ger- 
mans have shown no signs of retreating; if any- 
thing they are defending their lines more than 
ever. And the Allies have not yet found it possible 
to close in on their rear. The result is a new front 
around Nettuno, as an addition to the old one. 

The Russian attack southwards from Leningrad 
has made great progress. It has completely un- 
blocked that city, and has freed a large area just 
east of Estonia. This offensive is still moving. 

In the Ukraine the Russian advance has tempo- 
rarily stopped. A major German attack has been 
delivered against the left flank of the forces of 
General Vatutin. This General had reached the 
borders of Poland, but had to arrest his advance. 
The Germans have made gains. Their exact nature 
is not yet known. They are, however, threatening 
to cut into Russian lines of supply; so the Russians 
cannot ignore them. They have had to detach 
troops to stop the advance. 

The Russians have taken other counter-meas- 
ures. They have started two new attacks in the 
Cherkasi area, in order to draw German troops 
away from more important areas. The Ukraine 
campaign is now in a stage where either side may 
make a winning. 

The air war in western Europe is increasing in 
ferocity. Enormous Allied air fleets, numbering in 
some attacks almost 2,000 planes, are systemati- 
cally destroying one German city after another. 
Berlin is reported as almost completely gone as a 
civilized center. 

So far as can be determined, German industrial 
production has not yet been materially affected. 
Reports from both Russia and Italy agree that the 
German army lacks nothing essential—in fact, it 
seems to be magnificently equipped. The destruc- 
tion of homes appears to have enraged the Ger- 
mans and is a strong factor in inducing them to 
keep up their fight. 

A tremendous combined force struck the Mar- 
shall Islands, and in the week following January 29 
took over the key atoll air bases of Roi and Kwaja- 
lein. Apparently the attack caught the enemy off 
guard, despite the warning of our repeated heavy 
air bombing. Unless the Japanese high seas fleet 
comes out for action, we shall soon hold the peri- 
meter of his defenses north and east of his strong- 
hold at Truk. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


AS was predicted here earlier, the tax bill finally 
agreed upon by the Senate and House conferees 
did not contain any great increases over the earlier 
bills. It is estimated that this bill will collect about 
$8,000,000,000 less than was asked for by the Ad- 
ministration, which means that the war effort will 
continue to be financed largely by the banks. As 
was also predicted, the renegotiation provision was 
restored after the Senate had practically abolished 
it. 

This was considered by the sports-minded breth- 
ren a “victory” for the Administration, especially 
as the pressure against it was almost as great as 
that induced by the insurance lobby against the 
proposal to include the insurance companies under 
the anti-trust laws, and that, it is agreed, is a super- 
lobby. 

There was one clause in the renegotiation pro- 
visions which is bound to cause discussion. It is 
that which puts a “unilateral’’ renegotiation clause 
under review by the Tax Court of the United States. 
So unless renegotiation is agreed upon in a war 
contract by both parties, the aggrieved party may 
carry it to the Tax Court. In other words, volun- 
tary renegotiation is not subject to review, enforced 
renegotiation is. 

By the 1939 Amendment to the act creating the 
Tax Court, it received jurisdiction over “contro- 
versies relating to excess profits on Navy contracts 
and Army aircraft contracts.” This jurisdiction is 
now enlarged. This, on the face of it, is only in 
accord with our traditions that citizens may take 
their grievances against the Government to the 
Courts. It has been objected, and it is true, that 
the Tax Court is not a part of our judiciary, but of 
the executive branch. But those objectors did not 
notice that the Tax Court’s decisions are subject 
to review by the Federal Circuit Courts, and hence 
by the Supreme Court. One wonders if Congress 
was aware of that. 

There are many good reasons why, if possible, 
“controversies over excess profits’ should be set- 
tled outside the courts. Witness the Bethlehem 
Steel case, dating from 1918, which was settled 
against the company by the Supreme Court only 
last year. If excess profits are made now, and the 
nation is to wait some thirty years to get its money 
back, the results of this bill will not be so good for 
the country or for the company, which may have 
to wait long years for justice. 

Another aspect of this question is also causing 
grave misgivings. Probably ninety per cent of the 
companies dealing with the Government would vol- 
untarily accept renegotiation. The other ten per 
cent, listening to litigious-minded lawyers, would 
force their competitors to reserve their right of 
appeal to the Tax Court by refusing to accept vol- 
untary renegotiation. Excess profits would never 
be headed off, the courts would be clogged with 
cases for thirty years, and the nation would be 
deprived of its money all that time. Social justice, 
after all, is a matter of voluntary citizenship. 

WILFRID PARSONS 

















PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
IN THE DANUBE BASIN 
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THE recent announcement of the Moscow Confer- 
ence about the establishment of an independent 
Austria has far-reaching significance for the whole 
Danubian area. It is a definite indication that the 
leading Powers—the United States, Great Britain 
and Russia—mean to support the efforts of the 
small nations living there to create a new economic 
regime. I emphasize the term “Danubian coun- 
tries,” as this is the term used in official United 
States foreign-trade policy. 

The Danube, the second largest European river 
—2,000 miles long, with 320,000 square miles of 
drainage area, flowing from West to East across 
Europe, rising in the Black Forest in Germany and 
flowing into the Black Sea—was always the natural 
waterway for the great conquests and the great 
migrations. Huns, Avars, Slavs, Magyars, Cumans, 
came by this way from the East to Central and 
Western Europe. Franks and Germans used the 
Danube for their warfare against the invaders from 
the East. 

Shortly after the defeat of the Avars in the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, Charlemagne, the 
great King of the Franks, established on the Dan- 
ube a protective zone along the River Ems, called 
the East Mark, which was settled by the warrior 
tribes who were destined for special defensive mili- 
tary duty. The East Mark became “Ostarrichi’’ at 
the end of the tenth century, when this territory 
was politically organized and became the nucleus 
of the future Austria. 

The Danubian basin has excellent natural boun- 
daries on all sides. On the north and east, it is pro- 
tected by the powerful mountain wall formed by 
the Bohemian Massif, the Tatra and Carpathian 
Mountains—which are all part of the so-called 
Hercynian Chain, the geological formation from 
the Archaean period, famous for its wealth of all 
kinds of minerals, coal and metal. On the south it 
is defended by the Alps and the Mediterranean 
mountain formations of Karst and the Balkans. 
The Danubian basin was therefore ideal territory 
for the settlement of small nations, whose people 
migrated and settled there more than 1,000 years 
ago. At present there are living in the region vari- 
ous branches of the great family of Slavs—Czechs, 
Slovaks, Ruthenes, Croats, Serbs, Slovenes, Bul- 
gars, Poles; along with Germans, Magyars, Ru- 
manians, Turks, Jews, Gypsies, etc. 

The interdependence of these nations through- 
out their history had a very definite influence on 


the political organization of this area; and the ulti- 
mate establishment of Austria in the sixteenth 
century, grown from the nucleus of the “East 
Mark,” was a logical political development. Up to 
1918, Austria (which in the nineteenth century 
assumed the title “Austria-Hungary’”’) had been the 
dominating political factor in the Danubian area 
for more than 300 years. 

The Austria-Hungary which had been developed 
by 1914 was to an exceptional degree a self-con- 
tained economic unit, as a result of nearly a hun- 
dred years of economic prosperity and peace. Only 
mismanagement, and absolute misunderstanding— 
on the part of the Habsburgs and the ruling classes 
of Austrians, Germans and Hungarians—of the 
legitimate demands of the Slavic nations who 
formed the majority of the population, was the 
reason why the dissolution of the Dual Monarchy 
started the moment the first world conflict began, 
in August, 1914, and was an accomplished fact 
when the Armistice was proclaimed in 1918. 

As the self-determination of nations was the only 
leading criterion for the partition of the Monarchy, 
the provisions of the treaties of Saint-Germain and 
Trianon, of 1919, did not give proper regard to the 
economic needs of the countries concerned, and 
certainly did not favor the economic balance of 
Europe. Heavily industrialized Czecho-Slovakia, 
with seventy per cent of the industry of all the 
former Austria-Hungary and with only one-fourth 
of the population; and agrarian Hungary, without 
any definite economic character, suddenly appeared 
on the international scene as independent political 
units, without the slightest regard for their natural 
and historic economic interdependence. 

When the treaties of Saint Germain and Trianon 
were negotiated (1919), many leading politicians 
and economists expressed concern over the diffi- 
culty of economic survival of separate units in this 
area. The establishment of a unified regime, based 
on economic realities which would have overcome 
the difficulties, was contemplated—after the politi- 
cal ties had been dissolved. Ultimately there was 
provision, in Article 222, Part X, of the Treaty of 
Saint-Germain, and Article 205 of the Treaty of 
Trianon, for economic cooperation between the suc- 
cession States of the Danubian area on the follow- 
ing terms: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of Articles 217-220, 


the Allied and Associated Powers agree that they 
will not invoke these provisions to secure [for them- 
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selves] the advantages of any arrangement which 
may be made by the Austrian Government with the 
Government of Hungary or the Czecho-Slovak State 
for the accord of a special customs regime to cer- 
tain natural and manufactured products which both 
originate in and come from these countries and 
which shall be specified in arrangement, provided 
that the duration of this arrangement does not ex- 
ceed a period of five years. 


In other words, the signatories of the Saint Ger- 
main and Trianon treaties agreed that the Succes- 
sion States might establish preferential customs for 
products which are peculiar to this area, and which 
would be exempted from the application of the 
most-favored-nations clause. 

For reasons which are difficult to analyze and 
hard to understand, the Succession States did not 
avail themselves of the opportunity given them in 
this provision. Too much distrust and hate had 
accumulated in previous times to allow of any at- 
mosphere favorable to the negotiation and formu- 
lation of an economic regime in this area, based 
on mutual cooperation and understanding, which 
would be advantageous not only to the countries 
conccrned but to the community of European na- 
tions. On the contrary, the new countries sur- 
rounded themselves with high protective tariffs, 
introduced national monetary systems, national- 
ized transportation. All of this made normal com- 
mercial intercourse between the Succession States 
extremely difficult. 

It is interesting to note that the United States, 
in spite of its non-ratification of the peace treaties, 
was the only Allied Power, up to 1939, which hon- 
ored the obligation to respect any special economic 
regime which might have been established in the 
Danubian area, even after the restraining clauses 
of the Saint Germain and Trianon treaties expired 
in 1925. It is important to stress this diplomatic 
attitude of the United States toward Central Eu- 
rope at this moment when a new economic regime 
is being contemplated. 

In the meantime the conditions in Central Eu- 
rope were fundamentally changed, politically and 
economically. The countries of the Little Entente— 
Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia—which, 
since 1923, formed the only political defense sys- 
tem, developed in 1929 a very intensive economic 
activity. This was the first attempt made by the 
countries of Central Europe, on their own account, 
to restore normal conditions and to reconstruct 
the economic and financial situation in the Danu- 
bian area. Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia agreed to increase mutual foreign trade 
through various concessions in tariffs, quotas, for- 
eign-exchange allecations, etc. This, of course, was 
immediately reflected in the foreign-trade policy of 
Czecho-Slovakia, because concessions were granted 
to Rumania and Yugoslavia—especially as regards 
agricultural products—which had to be denied to 
outside countries—among them the United States, 
which supplied the Czech market with specific agri- 
cultural products, competing with those of Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary. 

The Czecho-Slovak Government took the oppor- 
tunity to revise the trade agreement in 1935, and 
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requested that the exception to the most-favored- 
nations clause—which previously was granted only 
to Austria and Hungary—be also extended to Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia. The State Department com- 
plied with this request, and the exemption—apply- 
ing to Austria, Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia 
—was made part of the provisional trade agree- 
ment between Czecho-Slovakia and the United 
States of April 29, 1935. 

Finally, in the reciprocal-trade agreement be- 
tween Czecho-Slovakia and the United States of 
March 7, 1938, Bulgaria, as the last member of the 
Danubian family of nations, was included among 
the countries which for reasons of close economic 
cooperation were exempted from the most-favored- 
nations consideration by the State Department of 
the United States. 

It was the intention of the Czecho-Slovak Gov- 
ernment to negotiate similar agreements with other 
countries. The consent of Great Britain was forth- 
coming. Opposition was shown by Italy and Ger- 
many. Italy wanted to establish her own bloc in 
Central Europe, in which she received the cooper- 
ation of Austria and Hungary. The Rome Protocols 
of 1933, providing for economic cooperation among 
these three countries, were running counter to the 
efforts of Little-Entente diplomacy to eliminate the 
influence of the big Powers from the Danubian 
area. 

Germany, of course, had a policy of its own, and 
vehemently protested any attempts of the Danu- 
bian countries to collaborate economically. The 
very extensive—and for Austria unusually favor- 
able—trade agreement with Czecho-Slovekia, pro- 
viding for preferential treatment of goods, which 
was prepared in 1935, could not be carried out on 
account of the opposition which was exercised by 
the Germans. 

The survey of foreign-trade balances in this area 
for the last four normal years before this conflict 
(1934-1937) showed a total foreign trade of the 
Danubian countries with the countries outside of 
this area equal to approximately one-half of the 
foreign trade of the United States for the same 
period. 

The necessity of economic cooperation in this 
area was emphasized on every occasion since this 
war started, and many indications were made by 
the leading Allied politicians to this effect. Prime 
Minister Churchill several times—the last time on 
April 15, 1943—expressed the favorable attitude of 
Great Britain toward any federation of States in 
Central and Eastern Europe that might be formed 
for economic cooperation. The first move in this 
direction was made by the exiled Governments of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, beginning in 1940. 
The negotiations went far; and extensive political, 
military and economic collaboration was proposed 
after this war. This plan was immediately dropped 
by the Czechs when they learned of the displeasure 
of the Soviets over the policy of the exiled Govern- 
ment of Poland. 

As a matter of fact, Poland was never properly 
a part of any plan, political or economic, which was 
made for Central Europe, because physiographical- 




















ly Poland does not belong to the Danubian basin, 
and was only partially a member of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 

The recent decision of the Moscow Conference to 
establish the independence of Austria revives the 
plans which were prepared long ago by Czecho- 
Slovak diplomacy, and for which there is now gen- 
eral understanding not only in the West—by Great 
Britain, the United States and France—but which 
has the blessing of the Soviets. 

The leading role which will be played by the 
Czecho-Slovaks in any such combination is a guar- 
antee for the Soviets that the Danubian territory 
will not be used against the interests of Russia. 
That is the reason why the present planning is 
limited to the Danubian countries—to Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania (minus Bessarabia), 
Austria and Hungary. Of these, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Yugoslavia are members of the United Na- 
tions; and Bulgaria, while at war with the United 
States and Great Britain, never broke her tradi- 
tional friendly ties with Russia, her eastern pro- 
tector. 

All these three countries are Slavic, populated 
by Czechs, Slovaks, Ruthenes, Serbs, Croats, Slo- 
venes and Bulgars—numbering approximately 30,- 
000,000 people—which is nearly half the total 
population of the Danubian area. 

It was the historic role of the Russians to pro- 
tect their smaller Slavic brothers. Russians liber- 
ated the Balkan Slavs—Bulgars and Serbs—from 
the Turkish yoke, and established their indepen- 
dence after a successful war in 1878. Russia also 
always showed interest in the Slavs who were, up 
to 1914, the subjects of Austria-Hungary, especially 
the Czechs, Slovaks and Serbs. These three Slavic 
countries, which suffered most under the Austro- 
Hungarian regime, were also the greatest pro- 
moters of the Pan-Slavy movement, which origi- 
nated in Slovakia, about 1840, as a counter-balance 
to Pan-Germanism. 

The first Pan-Slav Congress was held in Prague 
in 1848 and, since then, the Czechs took the leader- 
ship of all Pan-Slav activities and in spreading 
Pan-Slav sentiment among the European Slavs. 
This sentiment cooled off considerably after the 
Bolshevist Revolution, which fostered internation- 
alism and condemned any nationalistic feeling. 
Thomas G. Masaryk, the leader of the Czechs after 
1918, a great realist, denounced Pan-Slavism as a 
basis for any realistic policy for Czecho-Slovakia, 
and turned entirely to Western ideologies. But the 
recent decision of the Soviets, repudiating the pol- 
icy of the Comintern and accepting a policy based 
on nationalism, may be a turning point in the future 
development of Pan-Slavism. 

The recent congress of Slavic nations in Moscow 
shows definitely that Pan-Slavism is growing in 
strength, and in future we must reckon with this 
new ideology in Europe. The only exceptions in the 
Slavic family of nations were the Poles who, for 
reasons of their own, have not shown eagerness for 
Slavic cooperation and have been traditionally anti- 
Russian. Bitter experiences of Russian persecution 
have kept this tradition alive. 


There seems to be a definite intention to include 
Austria in this Danubian combination. Austria was 
never a part of independent Germany, gravitating 
historically to Central Europe. Especially with 
Bohemia and Moravia, which are part of Czecho- 
Slovakia, her ties were very close. The twenty 
years of independence—1918-1938—taught Austria 
a hard lesson. It was proved without any doubt 
that, economically, she is unable to support her- 
self. All kinds of remedies and international assis- 
tance were tried, but all were futile. Austria as an 
independent political formation is a geopolitical 
monstrosity. 

Austria was by geography predestined to be the 
center of a large economic unit, such as Austria- 
Hungary. Through her long-established interna- 
tional connections, due to her favorable geographic 
situation, she could supply clearing for various in- 
terests and problems of such a unit. So, unless a 
very favorable economic scheme can be worked out, 
it would be hard to induce the people of Austria to 
plead for independence. The feeling of common na- 
tionality with Germany is very strong, and the 
present cooperation with Germany produces eco- 
nomic disadvantages certainly no more serious 
than those of Austria during her independence. 

Any plan for Danubian cooperation must start 
therefore with a plan for the economic reconstruc- 
tion of Austria. Such economic help can be of vari- 
ous types, but it must be permanent and create 
among the Austrians a feeling of security. The 
establishment of a preferential economic regime in 
the Danubian area would be one of the first, and at 
the same time the most important, steps toward 
economic recovery of Austria. This regime would 
eliminate the direct interference of the big Powers 
and would let the Danubian countries themselves 
establish workable economic conditions in this part 
of Europe. 

The interference of Germany in this area and 
her predominant influence must be avoided by the 
common action of the big Powers. The German 
economic predominance in Central Europe must 
be directed into channels through which she will 
be unable to exercise political influence. This will 
be made possible because Germany will be com- 
pelled by conditions to concentrate her efforts in 
the East, toward Russia. Here she will find enor- 
mous possibilities for her export of industrial 
products. 

To a large extent pacification of Central Europe 
and the establishment of decent living conditions 
will depend upon the complete reconstruction of 
transportation. Most of the economic difficulties in 
Europe had their origin in the poor distribution 
of goods, on account of the poor transportation 
facilities. 

Ultimately the establishment of any workable 
economic regime in Danubia will depend on how far 
the occupied countries will react to the new order 
which is being contemplated for them after this 
war. All such plans which are not based on prin- 
ciples for a just and equitable peace, which Chris- 
tians may endorse as fair to all men, have no pros- 
pect of successful realization. 
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PRAYERS OF CIVILIANS MUST HELP 
CHAPLAINS AND SERVICE MEN 


STEPHEN B. EARLEY 











“MAILBOAT! Mailboat! Mailboat!” Almost with 
the speed of light, the news rang through the South 
Pacific base. There were letters galore, and pack- 
ages. One name kept getting repeated and repeated. 
“Say, what’s this?” one of the GI’s yelled. “The 
Holy Joe must have bought out Sears Roebuck!” 

The Holy Joe was slightly bewildered, but with 
the help of many willing hands he started to pull 
the crates apart. The first one revealed a lovely 
white Benediction cope. Then two large candelabra. 
The cries of astonishment rose in crescendo as the 
unwrapping revealed a censer and boat, then a 
beautiful little monstrance in shining gold. “Gee, 
look,’”’ someone said in unbelief, “it’s got jools in 
it!” Still there were packages left—a thousand altar 
breads, wax candles, incense, and even little pieces 
of charcoal. Then a package with a hundred ros- 
aries in it, another with missals. By this time a 
great crowd of soldiers stood around the Padre. 

Unaccountably, they all grew very silent. The 
Padre made a funny little noise in his throat. He 
held the monstrance in. front of him, and slowly 
removed the pyx from its shining orifice. At his 
side a hulking sergeant held the white cope two 
feet away from him as if it were a baby. 

“When are we going to have it, Father?’ some- 
one asked. 

“Sunday, I think. Sunday after Mass.” 

There was a further silence. Then the sergeant 
spoke the thought that was present in everyone’s 
mind. “We got to have a choir.” 

“T think,” the Chaplain said, “we all ought to 
sing. I’ll write the words out, and you can copy 
them. We’ll offer the first Benediction for the peo- 
ple who made this gift possible.” 

There have been more perfect Benedictions in 
the history of the Church, but not many more 
beautiful, not many that touched the heart of the 
Lord so tenderly. 

Later that night the Chaplain sat down to write 
a letter of thanks. “In the Army,” he wrote, “there 
is a favorite expression: ‘See the Chaplain.’ Fre- 
quently the soldiers ask: ‘But whom does the Chap- 
lain see?’ The reply is: The Chaplains’ Aid Asso- 
ciation.” That letter could easily have been signed 
by about two thousand Catholic Chaplains at home 
and abroad. 

Affiliated with the National Council of Catholic 
Women, the Chaplains’ Aid has for president His 
Excellency Archbishop John J. Mitty of San Fran- 
cisco, himself an outstanding Chaplain of World 
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War I. Together with the National Catholic Com- 
munity Service, they have spent three-quarters of 
a million dollars during the past year on religious 
equipment for Servicemen. 

The vast expenditures of these agencies have 
caused some Catholics to ask the question: “But 
why aren’t chalices, monstrances for Benediction, 
Mass vestments and the like supplied by the Gov- 
ernment?” I asked it myself. The answer, once you 
hear it, is perfectly self-explanatory. Everything 
the Government provides belongs to the United 
States Government. Our chalices and monstrances 
are consecrated by a Bishop to contain the Body 
and Blood of Christ. They become sacramentals. 
Careless handling or misuse of them is a sacrilege. 

After the war, guns and shoes, pots, pans, sinks 
and stoves will be piled helter-skelter in a Govern- 
ment warehouse to await disposal. And in those 
warehouses there won’t be any consecrated vessels 
that once contained the Body of Our Lord. 

But can’t the men at least buy rosaries and 
prayerbooks? A young Lieutenant wrote recently: 
My squad was caught short in the jungle. We had to 
stay there and take whatever was coming because 
we had an airfield back of us that the Japs wanted. 
The place was full of snipers, and even though they 
were rotten shots they hit us once in a while, and 

they scared pure hell out of us. 

I remember looking at Bums Casey, a really tough 
sergeant from Flatbush. His gun was in position, 
but in his left hand under the barrel-stock he had a 
rosary, and he was praying it. “The Holy Joe give it 
to me,” he said, “I got to use it, ain’t I?” 

The fact of the matter is that very many of 
these youngsters wouldn’t pray if they were not 
provided with rosaries and prayerbooks. And not 
infrequently, too, the strain of weather does things 
to prayerbooks. One Chaplain wrote: 

I needed the prayerbrooks urgently. Most of the 
boys had lost theirs during the campaign in Guadal- 
canal, or they had become so mutilated with wear, 
perspiration and weather that they were no longer 
legible. Sunday morning at Mass I announced the 
receipt of these prayerbooks, and after Mass there 
was a grand rush toward the supply. That the boys 
were grateful was evident from their smiles and 
enthusiastic expressions of thanks. 

The Chaplains’ Aid, as its name implies, has tried 
to help supply the Chaplain with the things he 
needs for Divine services; and they have given 
1,355 Mass kits, 250 Benediction sets, 552 sets of 
vestments, 233 albs, 6,526 candles, more than a 
million altar breads, and chalices, ciboria, pyxes, 
missals, and a hundred other articles. 

















The Chaplains’ Aid work is done by volunteers, 
and it has not entirely escaped the fate of the OCD 
and other volunteer war organizations. “Without 
the Chaplains’ Aid, we’d be lost,” the Chaplains say 
unanimously. And yet, while many groups of Cath- 
olics have been exceedingly generous to this great 
center, many thousands of Catholics have never 
thought of offering help, either to their local 
NCCW, or to Mrs. Thomas Berley at 10 East 52nd 
Street in New York. The fields are white for the 
harvest, but the laborers have been pitifully few. 

After the war these chalices, vestments, altar 
cloths, copes and monstrances will move on. Poor 
Father Schmidt, whose chapel among the Black- 
feet Indians has been bare for so many years, will 
get vestments for his Mass. The Maryknoll Father 
in deep China will get a monstrance for Benedic- 
tion. Sister Mary Veronica in South Africa will get 
altar linens to replace the threadbare ones she has 
been patching for so long. 

The National Catholic Community Service di- 
rects its charity more to the needs of the individual 
soldier and sailor. Their major work—on which 
over $4,000,000 was spent last year—is the opera- 
tion of 390 USO clubs, 272 of them run by the 
NCCS alone. In this work they employ 678 profes- 
sional workers, with approximately 1,500 staff 
members. About 300,000 volunteer workers assist 
in running their USO clubs. 

Financed locally through their individual sta- 
tions and by the Bishop’s War Emergency Relief 
Committee, they have distributed during the past 
year over a million prayerbooks, military Missals 
and New Testaments. These books are printed by 
the Confraternity of the Precious Blood, who them- 
selves have added 400,000 copies free, while the 
Government has printed another 1,300,000 for dis- 
tribution. The NCCS have distributed almost a mil- 
lion pamphlets, 2,000,000 rosaries, 400,000 medals, 
and over a million other miscellaneous articles. To 
date it is estimated that the NCCS has given out 
about nine million religious articles! Actually, the 
distribution of material aids to Catholicism has 
been tremendous. And still, every day brings new 
demands on these agencies for further help. 

One of the unique material aids to Service Ca- 
tholicism has been that of the Confraternity of 
Catholic Home Study. Started by Fr. L. J. Fallon, 
C.M., in St. Louis, and financed in great part by 
the Daughters of Isabella, the Confraternity spe- 
cializes in instructions by mail. This ingenious plan 
relieves the already overburdened Chaplain of 
much of the ground work in instructing lads who 
want a greater knowledge of Catholicism. Father 
Smith Instructs Jackson, Bishop Noll’s famous 
catechism, is sent to a serviceman; at the same 
time, his name is forwarded to a Seminarian who 
is an accredited instructor for the course. The 
Seminarian sends the serviceman four sets of ques- 
tions, marks them, comments on his mistakes and, 
when he has finished the book, sends him a certifi- 
cate for the course. The Chaplain then has a very 
much easier job finishing the instructions. Over 
ten thousand servicemen have signed up for the 
instructions by mail since its inception; and to date 


thousands of them have been accepted into the 
Church—many of them dying fortified with the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

These are only the big-league teams. The coun- 
try is simply filled with minor-league outfits whose 
contributions have been of immeasurable help. At 
Notre Dame, Father Sheedy sends a monthly Chap- 
lains’ Bulletin to all the Chaplains of the armed 
forces. The Paulist Press, The Queen’s Work, and 
the ICTS have sent hundreds of thousands of 
pamphlets to camps all over the world. The Gil- 
mary Society has sent over a thousand of its Cath- 
olic dictionaries. Individual parishes have adopted 
their curate, now in the Service, and taken care of 
his every want. And yet, Civilian Cooperation has 
a much wider field than even Mass kits and Bibles. 

Arthur Jarred was a flyer in Alaska. From the 
revered Bishop Crimont and Chaplain McNamara 
he had started his instructions, and had taken the 
last one on Thursday night. On Friday a plane 
accident took the lives of four members of the 
Canadian Air corps and three USO entertainers. 
Chaplain McNamara said Mass on Sunday at eleven 
o’clock for the Catholic USO girl, and Jarred at- 
tended the Mass fasting with a Catholic companion 
who went to Communion. Later in the day the 
plane cortege left the camp, and Jarred was ap- 
pointed to give a last salute to his buddies. But 
something happened, and his plane crashed to the 
ground in flames. 

Though he had not been baptized, it was decided 
to hold a funeral Mass for him at the base chapel. 
In explanation, Chaplain McNamara told the con- 
gregation: 

Sunday morning after my Mass in this hall, when I 

was packing my Mass kit, Arthur Jarred stood by 

me and picked up this crucifix and clasped it very 
tightly in his hand. “It’s the sign of salvation, the 
pledge of eternal life,” he said to me. Arthur Jarred 
had determined to do all that Christ demanded. To- 
day he was to have been baptized with water— 


Christ instead accepted the desire he had yesterday 
when he assisted at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


Where did Jarred get the grace of conversion? 
Perhaps from the prayers of the third-grade pupils 
of the little Eskimo grammar school, who pray 
daily for Chaplain McNamara. All over the United 
States, little third- and fourth-grade pupils in the 
Sisters’ schools have adopted a Chaplain for whom 
they pray daily. Those prayers have to go some 
place. Who knows how many Jarreds have received 
the grace of conversion because of them? 

Major William Rogers, Chaplain in the South 
Pacific, was going through the hospital of his artil- 
lery unit. He chanced on a lad who hadn’t been to 
the Sacraments in years, would have nothing to do 
with the priest. “I'll hear your Confession one of 
these days,” he said. The next day he visited the 
soldier, said nothing about confession, but just 
prayed over his cot and blessed him. The third day, 
just as he came up to the bed, a weak voice said: 
“Father I want to go to Confession.” 

That’s not much of a story, nothing very dra- 
matic about that. It happens all the time. It hap- 
pens so frequently that you wonder just why! 


You might say, why all the fuss? [Chaplain Rogers 
writes.] I mention it to show the power of prayer 
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for these boys, how the Grace of God works through 
the Chaplains. Ask people to pray for such men— 
sheep that have been led astray. Ask them to pray 
that the Chaplains will be able to get to them, soften 
the hearts that have become a wee bit hard. In 
other words, prayers of the people back home for 
men who have fallen away from their religion are 
tremendously important war contributions. 

The prayers of the people back home are more 
than “war contributions.” They are the ammuni- 
tion of spiritual warfare. It’s the civilians back 
home who make the bullets for the soldier’s Gar- 
ands and tommy-guns, mortars and bazookas. They 
make all his equipment. Put a soldier in New 
Guinea, in Italy, in the Balkans, and deprive him of 
his ammunition, of his clothes, of his rations—and 
he’ll win few battles. Base those Flying Forts and 
Liberators and P-47’s in England, but send them 
no ammunition—and they’ll be as useless as clay 
pigeons. Civilian prayers are the Serviceman’s 
spiritual ammunition. Without them, he’s a clay 
pigeon for the attacks of the devil. 

There is great need of more organizations such 
as the Army of Prayer started by Msgr. Michael 
Sullivan of Paso Robles (Calif.), whose 200,000 
members have pledged a daily Rosary for men in the 
service; for more “munitions makers” like Father 
James Hodik from the little town of Casco, Wis., 
who has enrolled 16,000 families in another pledge 
of the daily Rosary. Paulist Press’ Novena for 
Peace and Victory is on its way into a half-million 
copies, and churches all over the country have 
started a perpetual Novena for the armed forces 
and for peace. Daily Communions by the scores 
are reported from individual parishes in every little 
nook and hamlet of America. But there must be 
more. Catholicism in the Service will never be per- 
fect until twenty million civilian Catholics attend 
daily Mass and Communion, say a daily Rosary. 
For, “gloss whoso will and say bothe up and down,” 
the only infallible way of obtaining God’s grace for 
the servicemen is prayer—constant, unceasing. 

Monsignor Arnold, Chief of Army Chaplains, 
said in his Christmas message: “Your men, chas- 
tened by the hardships and dangers of war, have 
new eyes to see and new ears to hear.” They have 
indeed. But only with the cooperation of civilian 
Catholic prayers will they put that new knowledge 
into action; for action is the work of grace, and 
the only infallible way of obtaining grace is prayer. 


CoNCLUSION 


I do not know very much about mathematics, but 
I think this conclusion could be expressed in the 
algebraic equation we started out with. Catholi- 
cism in the Service depends in equal parts on the 
spirit of the men, the work of the Chaplains, and 
Civilian cooperation. So: 

The Spirit of the Men plus The Work of the 

Chaplains plus X equals Catholicism in the Service. 

X is civilian cooperation, material and spiritual. 
In a certain way, it must remain the unknown 
quantity. Normal expectancy for male practice of 
Catholicism seems to be about sixty-six per cent. 
Whatever is to be above and beyond that in Ca- 
tholicism in the Service depends on X, the help 
and prayers of Catholic civilians. 
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PLAN FOR ACTION 
IN WASHINGTON 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 











ON the eve of operations which will determine the 
length of the war in Europe, it has become increas- 
ingly evident that the President and the Seventy- 
eighth Congress can agree on little more than the 
necessity of appropriating all the monies needed 
for the war. On measures critical to the well-being 
of the home front they could scarcely be farther 
apart. This became clear last week, if it was not 
clear before, when the legislators gave every indi- 
cation of refusing to enact the five-point program 
recommended by the President in his State of the 
Nation message on January 11. 

The Administration program, it will be remem- 
bered, called for a realistic tax law, a continuation 
of the law for renegotiation of war contracts, enact- 
ment of a cost-of-food law with judicious use of 
subsidies, reenactment of the price stabilization act 
of October, 1942, passage of a national-service act. 
Unless there is a sudden and totally unexpected 
change of mood, Congress will give the President 
only about one-fourth the taxes he thinks neces- 
sary; substantially retain the renegotiation act; 
compromise on subsidies; reenact the price-stabil- 
ization act—but with major changes; refuse to 
pass a national-service act. 

Leaving aside the labor draft, which Mr. Roose- 
velt made conditional on the acceptance of the rest 
of his program, the basic difference between the 
legislative and executive branches is seen to be a 
dispute over the means necessary to avoid a run- 
away price inflation. The President believes that 
the danger of inflation will remain imminent until 
the excess purchasing power in the hands of con- 
sumers has been siphoned off by higher taxes and 
savings. He has accepted the “inflation-gap” thesis, 
which holds that the force driving prices upwards 
is the pressure of excess purchasing power on a 
limited amount of goods and services. While con- 
tinuing controls over wages, prices, profits and 
salaries, he would strike also at the cause of the 
trouble. 

Although this well-rounded anti-inflation pro- 
gram has considerable support on Capitol Hill, and 
a great deal of support among economists, the ma- 
jority of Congressmen are opposed to it. Since one 
of their favorite arguments against higher taxes is 
the reputed inability of taxpayers to bear heavier 
burdens, they do not accept, at least by inference, 
the “inflation-gap” theory which influences Mr. 
Roosevelt. They do not believe that the citizens 
have a lot of loose change in their pockets which, 
even though it is not being spent, is pushing against 
price controls. The President and Congress being 
thus at odds on the diagnosis of the disease, they 
naturally cannot agree on a remedy. 




















In this unfortunate impasse there is little point 
in attempting either to fix responsibility or to per- 
suade one coordinate branch of the Government to 
bow to the other. The parties to the deadlock refuse 
to budge. 

For one who agrees substantially with the Presi- 
dent’s anti-inflation program, as does the writer, it 
is not easy thus to pass over in silence the issue in 
dispute. Why, one would like to ask, if there is no 
excess purchasing power at large, should the Con- 
gress, from fear of inflation, have gone to all the 
trouble of passing the stabilization act of October, 
1942? Why, too, if there is no loose money around, 
the unyielding opposition to subsidies to hold living 
costs on an even keel? 

One of the most popular arguments against sub- 
sidies derives its force precisely from the supposi- 
tion that urban consumers can easily afford now 
to pay higher prices for meat and groceries; that 
to use subsidies to ensure cheap food is just a sel- 
fish way of passing on part of the nation’s food bill 
to future taxpayers, namely, the veterans of this 
war. A good many Congressmen are said to like 
this argument, which has been skilfully presented 
by leaders of the National Grange and the Farm 
Bureau Federation. But notice the queer logic at 
work here: the Congressmen who are opposing 
subsidies because the people can readily afford to 
pay higher prices for food are frequently the very 
same ones who have consistently refused to vote 
heavier taxes on the ground that people cannot 
support the added burden! 

But enough of this. The point is that, regardless 
of who is right or wrong, the President or the Con- 
gress, life must go on; the soundness of the domes- 
tic economy must be preserved. While the war up 
to date has been a terrific drain on our human and 
physical resources, there is every reason to believe 
that the worst part of the ordeal lies ahead of us. 
To drift now, in the expectation of the early sur- 
render of Germany, or in the hope that the assis- 
tance of Soviet Russia will simplify the task of de- 
feating Japan, or with a prayer that the next 
election will break the impasse between the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, is to gamble with the lives 
of our fighting men. Unless we go forward with 
the same determination which accomplished the 
production miracle of the past two years, or rather, 
with an even greater determination, the war may 
easily be prolonged for months, and even years. 
The well-being of the domestic economy, on which 
the Armed Forces are dependent for food and 
equipment, simply must be guaranteed. 

In view of the Congressional refusal to go along 
with the Administration program, is there any 
workable plan which would be acceptable to both 
ends of Pennsylvania Avenue? 

The following suggestion has been advanced, and 
is here proposed very hesitantly, as a possible way 
to break the Washington impasse. It supposes that 
the Congress will enact a bill bringing in an addi- 
tional $2 billion in taxes, will renew the Stabiliza- 
tion Act and continue the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, will make no substantial changes in the 
Renegotiation Act, and will compromise on sub- 


sidies. It is based on the idea that the closer the 
supply of civilian goods approximates the purchas- 
ing power in the hands of consumers, the lighter 
will be inflationary pressures on price ceilings. It 
is not presented as an ideal solution, but as a work- 
able solution dictated by political and economic 
necessities. 

Up till now, the Administration, with the Con- 
gress following more or less willingly along, has 
tried to neutralize the law of supply and demand 
by decreasing the demand through heavy taxation. 
Why not complement this program now by increas- 
ing the supply? At the beginning of the war, there 
was no choice except to restrict demand, since 
everything had to be drastically subordinated to 
war production. Now the situation has changed. 
While the fighting fronts continue to hold first 
place, war production today is over the hump. 

The tooling and construction jobs are just about 
over. Critical shortages of strategic metals have 
in a number of cases, notably in aluminum and 
certain types of steel, become surpluses. War con- 
tracts worth about $8 billion were recently can- 
celed and, unless there are severe and unexpected 
military setbacks, cancellations will continue. Al- 
though the general manpower situation remains 
tight, islands of unemployment have begun to ap- 
pear. Why, then, should not the idle men and the 
idle tools be put to work on surplus materials? 
Why not permit a limited production of necessary 
civilian goods? 

Proponents of the plan point out that the new 
production would take an undetermined but no- 
ticeable amount of pressure off prices. Together 
with the inflation controls still in force, this in- 
creased production might be the key factor in keep- 
ing the cost of living in hand until victory over 
Hitler releases more men and materials for the 
civilian economy. 

There is a good deal of sentiment in Washing- 
ton, both in Congress and among War Production 
Board officials, for a solution along these lines. Al- 
ready WPB has approved a plan to release 1,600 
tons of steel for the production of 2,000,000 elec- 
tric flatirons. It would like, also, to experiment in 
certain areas with reconversion, allowing plants 
with no war commitments and with small working 
forces to produce essential civilian goods. 

The only hazard in the scheme is the possible 
danger to war production and civilian morale, as 
Army and Navy officials are reported to have 
pointed out. They are afraid of what will happen 
if war workers, in search of postwar security, start 
shifting now to peacetime jobs. While this danger 
is real, it is probably not as great as the danger 
of drifting along. If the present trend continues, 
the country can expect a flood of wage demands 
which, if they are granted, will set off a wage- 
price spiral, and which, if they are not granted, 
will lead to further industrial unrest and produc- 
tion stoppages. In either case, the effect on morale 
and war production will be very serious. Before 
killing the plan, the Armed Services ought to 
ponder this grim alternative. 

Finally, a strong argument for attacking the 
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inflation problem through increased civilian pro- 
duction is the good prospect that the President 
and the Congress would agree on the idea. The 
unexpected sight of the two branches of our gov- 
ernment pulling together like a team would do as 
much for public morale as a major military success. 


MEN OF THE ASTP 
IN A CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


PVT JOHN GATES 











ANYONE can imagine the feelings of a non-Cath- 
olic youth who, in the educational programs of the 
Army or Navy, is assigned to a Catholic college or 
university. Nor is it difficult to know how a Catholic 
serviceman will probably react to being sent to a 
non-sectarian or Protestant university. It is diffi- 
cult, however, for a civilian to analyze the feelings 
of a Catholic serviceman who is shipped to a Cath- 
olic college in a predominantly non-Catholic group. 

It is not difficult for me, for that is what I am— 
a former student at a Catholic college, assigned in 
the Army Specialized Training Program to a small 
Catholic college in a group of three hundred men, 
about fifteen per cent of whom are Catholic. 

My assignment to this unit was, in a sense, like 
coming home. I had never been so at ease in the 
Army as when I saw the familiar chapel, with 
students rushing to it for early Mass, or heard the 
sound of their singing coming from it after dinner. 
I had a sense of well-being when I saw priests 
walking across the campus with books under their 
arms, or easily supporting their end of a cafeteria 
bull-session. 

But I also felt somewhat awkward. I felt I could 
not praise the school too much, because my room- 
mates, neither of them Catholics, would think I 
was praising it because it was Catholic. I could not 
tell them what swell fellows I thought the teachers 
were, because my room-mates might think I was 
praising merely their priesthood. I could not tell 
them how it felt to be in a Catholic atmosphere 
again, because I was certain they would not under- 
stand. It wasn’t for me to do that. I had to wait 
for them to think and say it first. 

I was afraid, too. Afraid that one of the profes- 
sors might say something “wrong,” that one might 
offend any of the dozen different religions in my 
group. I was afraid, in history class, that the pro- 
fessor might say: “That is not so; the Catholics 
were not the persecutors, but the persecuted,” and 
that my room-mates would sneer. I was afraid that 
Catholic boys would be singled out and treated 
somewhat differently. 

I need not have worried. We had not been at our 
work more than a few weeks before my room- 
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mates were raving about our Math Prof, calling 
Father Joe one of the finest and funniest fellows 
they had ever met, and certainly the “swellest” 
teacher. It did not take very long for fellows who 
had seen priests but fleetingly in their former lives 
to be perfectly at ease when one of our brown- 
habited professors was nearby. My fellow-soldiers 
have laughed louder and longer at one of Father 
Joe’s jokes than I have ever heard any group laugh 
over a barracks-room story. I have seen the soldier- 
students, who once might have thought that priests 
were weak or “‘sissies,’”’ wear themselves out trying 
to keep up with a priest who was showing them 
why he had been chosen a few years ago as an 
All-America basketball player. I have almost seen 
the feeling of restraint wear off. 

I have seen other, more impressive, develop- 
ments. I have been asked many times why and how 
the Fathers have given up all that they have sur- 
rendered; and my poor explanations have been 
listened to with close attention. I have been asked 
about Confession, what it is and why it is; I have 
been questioned about the Mass, about indulgences 
and—what caught me most unprepared—the order 
of the books of the Douay Bible. I know that the 
questions were more than an expression of idle 
curiosity; they were sincere, and the answers to 
them were appreciated. These young soldier-stu- 
dents are discovering the truth about Catholicism 
and Catholics; and they like both. 

One of the fellows—whose name showed that he 
should have had a Catholic background—began 
asking me questions about the Church a few weeks 
ago. I answered them as well as I could. Today he 
is taking instructions every evening from our 
Physics professor and, in a short while, will prob- 
ably be explaining doctrine to me. 

There are priest-professors whom the students 
generally dislike, or with whom they might have 
become angry: I do not deny that. But they have 
become angry with them as men or, as is natural 
with students, as hard-task masters; they have 
never found fault with them as priests. 

Really to know how the Catholic college has re- 
acted to the influx of students of mixed religions, 
one has only to investigate the staff of our soldier 
newspaper which is issued in conjunction with the 
civilian student paper. Six men do most of the work 
on that paper: only one, the Editor-in-Chief, is a 
Catholic. The News Editor is a Baptist, who spends 
most of his time in the newspaper office examining 
a Catholic Bible. The Feature Editor is a Jew; the 
Business Manager is Presbyterian; the “name” col- 
umnist is Jewish; and the chief contributor to the 
paper has no religion. 

At the end of our first term here, 100 men had 
to be shipped to another college, a college with a 
greater reputation than ours. The commanding of- 
ficer called for one hundred volunteers. Five men 
answered. It was necessary for him to ship ninety- 
five men against their wills. That majority can 
mean only that the Catholic colleges are answering 
the challenge that the war has tossed at their feet, 
and are answering it in a manner of which we can 
be proud. I, for one, am proud of them. 

















A TOWN MEETING 
FOR AMERICA 


EDWIN A. LAHEY 











IT IS time for America to have a town meeting— 
but a good one. Problems of the immediate present, 
of the demobilization period, and of the remoter 
postwar era are piling up in an accumulation of 
fumbling. These problems transcend ordinary po- 
litical discussion, and can best be approached by a 
national conference of leaders of industry, labor, 
agriculture and government. The President should 
call this conference, and it should be so representa- 
tive of the community at large that the inevitable 
canards of the President’s professional critics 
should be lost in the breeze of public approbation. 

It is generally agreed that we are on the eve of 
the most critical phase of the war, in which trag- 
edy will strike at perhaps hundreds of thousands 
of American homes. Although the bitterest fight- 
ing in Europe lies ahead, victory over the Nazis in 
1944 is considered certain enough for General 
Eisenhower to predict it. 

Yet the unsolved problems of the important do- 
mestic front in this war, which is supposed to be 
total and indivisible, have perpetuated in a differ- 
ent form the disunity that gave our enemies so 
much encouragement prior to Pearl Harbor. After 
more than two years of war, in which we have 
produced new millionaires, we are still discussing 
the “danger of inflation,” and ways to stop what 
has already gone far. A year and a half after the 
“stabilization of wages,” there is a growing rest- 
lessness in the ranks of labor and growing pressure 
to lift the lid of the “Little Steel” formula. The 
workers with justice point out that living costs 
were not arrested with wages, according to the 
covenant. The farmers, in their clamor for higher 
prices, say that the war workers are profiteering. 

In the clamor of disunity (the Congressional 
Record is recommended for reading on this sub- 
ject) we hear only from the organized Americans 
who have paid spokesmen. The general theme of 
the discordant noises is that each group wants a 
little gravy, to “equalize” its position with other 
groups, and that stringent controls should mean- 
while be applied to these others. We do not hear, 
of course, from the millions of voiceless people in 
the low-wage groups, the marginal farmers or the 
fixed-income groups. Nor have we heard from the 
ten million Americans who are in uniform. There 
is some evidence that these ten million Americans 
are getting a little disgusted with us on the home 
front. President Roosevelt had his official ear bent 
with distressing questions from rank-and-file sol- 
diers on his recent trip from Washington to Tehe- 
ran and back. He is conscious of the national trag- 
edy that would ensue if a bitter gulf of recrimina- 
tion develops between our soldiers and the folks at 


home. It is an open secret in Washington that this 
consciousness was responsible for the vigor with 
which the President addressed Congress and the 
nation on the need for greater sacrifice at home 

For a few weeks after Pearl Harbor, we in 
America were all frightened, and like the little 
boy who said his prayers only when he slept in a 
folding-bed, we were keenly conscious of disaster. 
There never has been greater unity or sincerity of 
purpose displayed than in the meeting of industry 
and labor in December, 1941, from which the War 
Labor Board, the “no-strike” pledge and a deter- 
mination to outproduce the Axis emerged. 

Today the urgency for unity of purpose is no 
less than it was after Pearl Harbor. We had only 
the Japs and the Nazis threatening us then. Today 
we face our materialistic and selfish selves, a far 
more formidable foe. We can tear our country 
apart in the next year, simply by having each 
group “position itself,” in the happy language of 
Charles E. Wilson, vice-chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board. A union can use its strategic war 
position to squeeze an advantage over other unions. 
Big business can look with acquisitive eye on the 
billions in government-owned facilities, and plan 
the liquidation of competitors after the war. Die- 
hard industrialists can beat the reactionary drums. 
Farmers can refuse to produce unless their already 
healthy share of a swollen national income is fur- 
ther inflated. We can do this, but it will probably 
land us in chaos. It will probably also be the ideal 
stalking ground for a man on a white horse when 
ten million war-weary Americans come home, lean 
and tired and thirsty for “order.” 

Yet with all this selfish clamor, the vague ideals 
of the great mass of Americans as to the kind of 
country they want to live in are capable of being 
placed in a pattern by reasonable men representing 
the different sections of our economic society. 
Everyone wants a prosperous and productive coun- 
try. Only a microscopic few want either a prole- 
tarian revolution or a return to the jungle laws of 
capitalistic exploitation. Few reasonable men be- 
lieve that government can step entirely out of the 
economic field, after our wartime experience with 
production controls. Still fewer believe that private 
and irresponsible monopolies should exercise a veto 
over the aspirations of consumers and workers. 

Proposals for a national conference to discuss 
our problems are already in the air. The A. F. of L. 
will shortly call such a conference, but its own pre- 
rogative of sponsorship will be so jealously and 
vainly guarded that it is unlikely truly to represent 
national thought. The C.I.O. is also expected to 
call for such a conference, and William H. Davis, 
chairman of the War Labor Board, is known to 
be working on the idea. But there will be bugs in 
the machinery of any conference called by any- 
body less than President Roosevelt, and attended 
by anything less than a genuine cross-section of 
American life. Pope Pius XII recently asserted that 
a new order must come out of our present world 
chaos. An immediate national! conference, called by 
the President, is the best preliminary step to keep- 
ing our own selves from missing the boat. 
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LINCOLN 


EXCEPT that the Presidential election was be- 
hind it, the American nation in 1865 was in a state 
not unlike that in which it finds itself in 1944. 

We were engaged in a long, fierce and bloody 
war, and the people were feeling the effects of the 
continued strain. Today, we have been but a little 
over two years in the actual conflict; but the emo- 
tional tides of World War II were already running 
high here in 1939. Political animosities were as 
strong when Lincoln took the oath for the second 
time as they are now; and the approaching end of 
the Civil War seemed to presage, not peace, but 
another quarrel over the disposition of the defeated 
States. 

In such circumstances, only a matter of weeks 
before his life would be tragically cut off, Lincoln, 
in his Second Inaugural, pointed out the way to 
_ peace and victory in words that we know too well 

and think on too little: 

With malice towards none, with charity for all, with 

firmness in the right as God gives us to see the 

right, let us finish the work we are in, to bind up 
the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow and orphans, to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations. 

One of the worst legacies of Fascism, Nazism 
and Communism has been the vicious hatreds they 
engendered and fostered and their practice of be- 
slavering opponents and critics with an indiscrimi- 
nate flood of vituperation. The result has been to 
obscure real issues with a cloud of words, and to 
substitute passion for reason and name-calling for 
discussion. 

Think of the present dispute between “free en- 
terprise” and “collectivism” or “communism”; of 
debates on taxation and subsidies, of the current 
problem of the soldiers’ votes. Our national and 
our international relations are bedeviled by the 
mutual suspicions which, as the present Pope said, 
“deprive every generous resolution of spirit and 
hardihood.” 

With Lincoln’s assassination, his generous and 
resolute spirit was stilled; and the succeeding years 
saw the sorry triumph of those suspicions and ani- 
mosities which he had striven to hold in check. 
What the history of those years would have been 
had Lincoln lived, no one can say for sure; but we 
have to this day evidence that the opposite policy 
was a miserable failure. 

No, if we are “to bind up the nation’s wounds,” 
if we are “to achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace,” even at home, it must be in the way that 
Lincoln showed us. 

We shall face, in the not too distant future, prob- 
lems of a magnitude we have not known before— 
the problems of the return to a peace-time econ- 
omy. Unless, as a nation, we can rise above sec- 
tional interests and party politics, unless we can 
face these problems in the spirit in which Lincoln 
faced his tragic second term, we may yet have to 
pray for another Lincoln to save us from the re- 
sults of our folly. 
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MR. ICKES AND THE FISHERMEN 


YOU will doubtless remember that Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, is not only Coordinator 
for your fuel but also for your Friday dinner. As 
Coordinator of Fisheries, Mr. Ickes celebrated 
Ground Hog Day by chiding the fishing industry 
for having fallen below the 1943 production goal. 
He called upon fishermen to bring in 5,300,000,000 
pounds this year. One of the difficulties in the fish- 
ing industry was the shortage of vessels. Early in 
the war 700 fishing vessels were turned over to the 
Navy. But he did not believe that “the industry, 
with some notable exceptions, did produce all it 
could in the circumstances.” Fishermen will “lack 
the convenience of an adequate excuse,” urged Mr. 
Ickes, if they fail to bring in more fish and shell- 
fish. 

Toward the close of last year, AMERICA received 
a letter from a colored fisherman which might help 
some of Mr. Ickes’ fishermen to take greater cour- 
age in rejecting what might not be an adequate 
excuse. 

As an expert operator among the fish and the 
shellfish of Chesapeake Bay, this individual was 
confronted by the very problem which Mr. Ickes 
apparently had in mind when he observed that, in 
some instances in the fishing industry, the regard 
for profits “actually reduced production, rather 
than raised it.” At a nearby war-construction proj- 
ect, remarked this philosopher, they were paying 
wages so high that most of the fishing fraternity 
had abandoned their boats for the time-clock. One 
arm of his economic crossroads now pointed to 
immediate affluence. Yet, he reflected, “when I fish 
I’m happy; the folks need the fish, and I’m still 
master of my own boat.” Furthermore, departure 
of competitors had upped the price of seafood itself. 

This particular fisherman pursued a course 
which has not entered into the Coordinator’s cal- 
culations. He made a thoughtful Novena to the 
Blessed Mother of God and asked her advice as to 
the all-round aspects of his particular economic 
problem. Her answer, he wrote, was unequivocal. 
“Keep your boat, Henry,” said Our Lady, “and 
continue to fish.”” She was mindful, doubtless, that 
her Son was partial to fishermen. 

This very humble incident may be a reminder 
that one of the greatest things our country needs 
in time of war is the spiritual strength to forego 
the lure of war profits. Our Lady’s counsel was 
sound economics as well as Heavenly wisdom. 

















GRIALS 








NEW STAR, OLD ERROR 


ASTRONOMY must surely be the most socth- 
ing of studies for our times. How easy it is 
to smile at the geopoliticians carving up the 
world when one can sit at his telescope and see 
mighty stars blowing themselves to pieces and 
forming new worlds. That is what the star 
Nova Pictoris seems to have been doing of late. 

Editorial comment in a_nationally-known 
daily sees in these celestial events a hint of the 
further disenthroning of Man. If the astron- 
omers are correct, “Man as the kingpin of the 
universe simply disappears.” 

This is a familiar theme with those who 
write about astronomy, and especially about 
the Copernican revolution in that science. 
“Copernicus,” says C. E. M. Joad, “abolished 
the primacy of man’s planet in the universe.” 
James Harvey Robinson feels that man got a 
great shock when he discovered that the earth 
“was but a tiny speck in comparison to the 
whole universe.” 

Shakespeare seems to have taken the infor- 
mation in his stride; in fact it agrees pretty 
well with Act V of The Merchant of Venice, 
where Lorenzo describes so beautifully the ex- 
cellence of the celestial spheres and their 
heavenly harmony, which “this muddy vesture 
of decay” shuts off from us. 

Two centuries before Copernicus, Chaucer, 
being carried upward by the Eagle of the Hous 
of Fame, had a hard time seeing the earth, it 
was so small. And Cicero, Chaucer’s great 
source-book, seems to have been disillusioned 
nearly a millenium and a half earlier. Scipio, in 
the Somnium Scipionis, looks down upon the 
earth which is but a tiny speck in the universe. 

It is not easy to see how the medievals could 
have been so exalted about the earth, on the 
Ptolemaic model. While it was the geometric 
center of the universe, it was a sort of dynamic 
Ultima Thule, since all power and excellence 
filtered down through the spheres from the 
First Mover of all things, God. 

And those who believe that the medievals 
thought the earth an exceedingly large place 
might ponder the dictum of Ptolemy, their 
astronomer par excellence, that, compared to 
the distance of the fixed stars, the earth might 
be regarded as having no magnitude. 

That kingpin has been missing a long time. 











BEYOND ATROCITIES 


STUDYING the reactions that have swept the 
country subsequent to the release of the story of 
the Japanese atrocities to United Nations’ prisoners 
of war, we were struck by two things: the unprece- 
dented revulsion (greater even than that caused by 
Pearl Harbor’s perfidy) and the fact that it caused 
far too many voices, even in high and responsible 
places, to become shrill with emotionalism rather 
than deep and vibrant with a white-hot, just in- 
dignation. 

Together with every citizen in the land, with 
every soldier in the field, we hate and excoriate 
and damn utterly these practices that can be stig- 
matized as no less than fiendish. Total war is hellish 
enough, and its booby-traps, saturation bombing, 
commando-tactic sneak killing make the flesh 
creep; but this business of torturing utterly de- 
fenseless men and women—tears are the only 
words to tell the horror of it. 

And yet... and yet... here is precisely the time 
and the occasion to shout out in tones more sten- 
torian than those of the shrill emotionalists, that 
now, yes, today, even with Bataan fresh and bloody 
in our imaginations like a slaughter-house, there 
ought to be, explicit in our minds, and there is, 
implicit in our united cause, the dogma of love of 
our enemies. 

Will sneers greet this statement, whether on 
Capitol Hill or in the ordinary homes whose win- 
dows boast their service stars? Then God protect 
us, for our cause is lost. We may raze the Fortress 
of Europe and hack off every last tentacle of the 
Rising Sun, but we will have played too carelessly 
with Nazi-Jap pitch and we shall be smirched with 
their blackness. They hate their enemies—witness 
Bataan and Poland and the Jews—in God’s name, 
can we afford to feel as they do? For hate will out, 
and if our soldiers war with hatred in their hearts, 
there lurks the fear that in some American prison 
camp some day Japanese prisoners will be treated 
hatefully. 

Nor is this a phantom bogy, not if some of our 
leaders’ cries are taken at face value. A few have 
advocated a war of extermination, and the logical 
conclusion of that is that news pictures will soon 
be showing our Medical Corps not administering 
blood-plasma to wounded Japanese (as, thank God, 
we do), but knifing them as they lie helpless. 

But this “love of one’s enemy’—how can its 
patient smile sit on the grim visage of war? The 
answer is that love is not always smiling, much less 
simpering, as many think. Love can be and has to 
be, at times, stern. The father’s love for the child 
is no less love because he sternly chastises bad- 
ness; God’s love is no less deep and infinite because 
it includes the possibility of the eternal sternness 
of Hell. 

And our love for our enemies must still be love, 
a firm desire for his temporal and eternal good, 
even when it includes an unyielding determination 
that we will crush his every attempt to force his 
evil will upon us. 
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Love includes and even presupposes justice, and 
justice, for the wrong-doer, means punishment. 
Bataan’s foul deeds will be avenged; in God’s time 
we know they shall be; perhaps in our time the 
United Nations may be the arm He choses to do 
the punishing. But it cannot be vindictiveness; it 
can only be retribution that falls fairly on the 
wrong-doers, not on the nation, not on every in- 
dividual. 

For the simple fact of the matter is that every 
Japanese is not guilty of these atrocities, though 
millions of them may be guilty (and who will dare 
determine that guilt?) of following demoniacal 
leadership. The simple fact of the matter is that 
the Japanese are human beings, not apes. The sim- 
ple fact of the matter is that many have made 
good citizens (and soldiers) of this country—Com- 
mander Atherton of the American Legion hysteri- 
cally to the contrary notwithstanding. The simple 
fact of the matter is that they do make good Chris- 
tians and Catholics: for hundreds of years after 
the persecutions of the seventeenth century, com- 
munities of them kept the Faith, without priests, 
without Sacraments, with the constant threat of 
horrible death glooming over them. 

The reason for their ruthlessness in war is not 
that they are Japanese, not that they are sub- 
human, not that they are not white (the Filipinos 
are not, either, and let us not forget the price they 
paid, shoulder to shoulder, with their white fellows- 
in-arms at Bataan). 

The reason is because the Japanese are pagans, 
and their concept of warfare and prisoners is the 
concept of chaining them to chariot wheels or 
throwing them to the beasts in the arena. That 
kindred paganism can rear its head among any 
race, yellow or white, is eloquently and revoltingly 
proved by the Gestapo, the concentration and the 
breeding camps. 

That is what we must hate in them—the murky 
and fetid gloom of the powers of darkness that 
blind them. This is what we must love them for— 
that, in God’s Providence, this war may shatter 
that murk and let the light well through. That can 
be the motive that pulls the trigger and plunges the 
bayonet—each member of the Armed Forces can, 
in all humility, look on himself as an instrument 
of God, first, in meting out a deserved punishment 
for a cowardly begun war inhumanly prosecuted, 
and second, in bringing Japan to her knees not 
before the Emperor, Son of Heaven, but before 
Jesus Christ, King of Kings. 

Every one on the home front can act from the 
same motive; every bond bought, every rivet sent 
home can be concrete evidence to the world that 
we refuse to be caught in the selfsame doctrine of 
hatred whose venomous head we are agonizing to 
crush. 

Bataan and its martyrs—brown and white—call 
upon us to turn toward that enemy island empire 
in the East eyes that are stern and cold, not hot 
and blood-shot with hatred; eyes that will yet, 
someday, kindle with friendship for Japanese 


(Christian and Catholic, please God!) fellow world 
citizens. 
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HITLER'S SPEECH 


ON the eleventh anniversary of the Nazi accession 
to power, Adolph Hitler made a speech to the Ger- 
man people. 

It was for him a very short speech—just twenty 
minutes of broadcasting time. It was, too, a very 
sober speech, lacking almost completely that tone 
of arrogant superiority which formerly caused 
spines to tingle in every Chancellery in Europe. It 
was the speech of a man who has seen his hopes of 
speedy conquest destroyed by the “pig-headed” 
British and the vast Russian spaces, and who now 
must rally his people to save them from destruc- 
tion. It was the speech of a desperate man who has 
only one card left to play, but is determined to play 
it bitterly and fanatically to the end. 

That card is fear of Bolshevism. 

It would be a mistake to belittle this card, as 
some commentators have done. There can be little 
doubt that the people of Occupied Europe hate 
Nazism with all the power of their souls. But there 
is also little doubt that many of them hate Com- 
munism with equal intensity. The satellite coun- 
tries, disillusioned by Nazi arrogance and the shift- 
ing tides of war, are reported anxious to throw off 
the German yoke. But they are by no means ready 
to exchange it for a Soviet tyranny. Unless there 
has been a complete change during the past three 
years, all up and down Russia’s western boun- 
daries, people live in mortal fear of their Bolshevist 
neighbor. 

To this very real fear Hitler is making his last 
appeal. “Either Germany will be victorious on be- 
half of the whole of Europe,” he warned his lis- 
teners all over Europe, “or Soviet Russia will be 
the victor.”” And, make no mistake about it, mil- 
lions of Europeans are shaking puzzled heads today 
over this bitter choice. 

The choice may seem to us Americans a travesty 
of the truth. We have no European ambitions and 
stand ready to abide by the principles of the Atlan- 
tic Charter. But the European peoples are not con- 
vinced that the rest of the United Nations are 
equally high-minded. Specifically, they distrust So- 
viet Russia and, it must be confessed, not without 
good reason. By attempting to settle the Polish- 
Soviet boundary unilaterally, Russia has indicated 
to her Eastern neighbors the kind of treatment— 
Atlantic Charter or no Atlantic Charter—they can 
expect when the Nazis have been driven out. They 
can have peace in the postwar world, but only on 
Stalin’s terms; they can have security, but only 
the security of subjection. No wonder the Latvians, 
Esthonians, Lithuanians, Poles and Rumanians, not 
to mention the Slovakians, Greeks and Hungarians, 
are not inclined to laugh at the choice offered by 
Hitler. They do not see any clear way of escap- 
ing it. 

The issue is squarely up to Stalin. By fidelity to 
the Atlantic Charter and to the Moscow agree- 
ment, he can do more than anybody else to trump 
Hitler’s last card. He can show the people of Eu- 
rope that their choice is between liberty and slav- 
ery; not between Hitler and himself. 
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NEWMAN ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


ALVAN S. RYAN 








EVER since Newman’s Idea of a University was 
published, it has been recognized as the classical 
statement of the meaning of a liberal education. 
Non-Catholics have again and again appealed to 
its lucid and eloquent defense of humanistic educa- 
tion. Norman Foerster, for example, in The Ameri- 
can State University (1937) calls Newman the 
“best expositor since Elyot” of the concept of lib- 
eral education. Among Catholics, Newman has not 
only been quoted and re-quoted; he has been praised 
even when he has not been understood. The danger 
has been, as Newman complained himself, that he 
might become an “exhibit” rather than a source of 
creative thought. That he is a Cardinal of the 
Church increases this danger, making the appeal 
to Newman’s name in education a mere appeal to 
an authority no one bothers to read. 


Reading recently the Idea of a University and 
some of Newman’s statements on academic free- 
dom, as well as his opinions regarding the place of 
‘aymen in Catholic universities, it struck me that 
even though they apply to a specific situation, 
namely, the conditions under which the Catholic 
University of Dublin was launched in 1852, there is 
enough of general truth in them to typify the kind 
of self-criticism that ought to be most welcome to 
Catholics concerned to see Newman’s “idea” of a 
university incarnated more fully in the realm of 
actualities. I offer no apology, then, for having 
done little more than select the quotations that 
seem most pertinent. 

Although the best known section of the Jdea, the 
first nine discourses, contains no reference to aca- 
demic freedom, there are vigorous and uncompro- 
mising passages in the lecture “Christianity and 
Scientific Investigation,” delivered at Dublin in 
1855. A university, says Newman: 

... is pledged to admit, without fear, without preju- 
dice, without compromise, all comers, if they come 
in the name of Truth; to adjust views, and experi- 
ences, and habits of mind the most independent and 
dissimilar; and to give full play to thought and 
erudition in their most original forms, and their 
most intense expressions, and in their most ample 
circuit. Thus to draw many things into one, is its 
special function; and it learns to do it, not by rules 
reducible to writing, but by sagacity, wisdom, and 
forbearance, acting upon a profound insight into the 
subject-matter of knowledge, and by a vigilant re- 
pression of aggression or bigotry in any quarter. 


In such a seat of learning, Newman goes on to say: 

. its several professors are like the ministers of 
various political powers at one court or conference. 
They represent their respective sciences . . . and, 
should dispute arise between those sciences, they are 
the persons to talk over and arrange it, without risk 
of extravagant pretensions on any side, of angry 
collision, or of popular commotion. 

That disputes and differences are bound to arise 
as to interpretations of scientific data, historical 
events, political and social questions, Newman is 
well aware. Yet with wisdom and urbanity he 
urges: 

. religious writers, jurists, economists, physiolo- 
gists, chemists, geologists and historians, to go on 
quietly, and in a neighborly way, in their own re- 
spective lines of speculation, research, and experi- 
ment, with full faith in the consistency of that multi- 
form truth, which they share between them, in a 
generous confidence that they will be ultimately con- 
sistent, one and all, in their combined results. 

It is necessary to insist on this principle of free- 
dom, says Newman, partly “for the sake of Protes- 
tants, for they have very strange notions about us. 
In spite of the testimony of history the other way, 
they think that the Church has no other method 
of putting down error than the arm of force, or 
the prohibition of inquiry.” 

There are many other pertinent statements on 
academic freedom in this essay, and it is notable 
that in every case Newman emphasizes the neces- 
sity for allowing the intellect, as he puts it, to 
“range and speculate,” in full confidence that rash- 
ness will be “rendered innocuous, and error ex- 
posed, by the collision of mind with mind, and 
knowledge with knowledge.’’ Newman liked to com- 
pare the situation in the nineteenth century with 
that in the thirteenth, and to remind himself that 
in laboring for the cause of a Catholic University 
he had precedent “in the writings and status of 
such University Professors as Albertus Magnus, 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, and Alexander of Hales.” 
In a letter to a friend at the time of the controversy 
over certain articles in the Rambler, which he was 
editing, Newman, after calling the critics of the 
Rambler “blind to the intellectual difficulties of the 
day,”’ went on to say: 


Why was it that the medieval schools were so vigo- 
rous? Because they were allowed free and fair play 
—-because disputants were not made to feel the bit 
in their mouths at every other word they spoke, but 
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could move their limbs freely and expatiate at will. 
Then, when they went wrong, a stronger and truer 
intellect set them down—and as time went on, if the 
dispute got perilous, and a controyersialist obstinate, 
then at length Rome interfered—at length, not at 
first. Truth is wrought out by many minds working 
together freely. 

These are some of the principles of academic 
freedom as Newman understood them. Putting 
them into practice in Dublin was what troubled 
Newman most deeply. It was not an easy task. The 
story of Newman’s “Campaign in Ireland” has been 
told many times, so there is no need to repeat it 
here. It is enough to recall that the conception of 
a university held by the Irish Bishops, and espe- 
cially by Bishop Cullen, Newman’s immediate su- 
perior in the work, differed markedly. Newman 
envisaged an institution modeled after Louvain. 

Furthermore, Newman was concerned primarily 
with the problem of providing an education worthy 
of the name to the Catholic laymen of Ireland. He 
wanted them to have all the advantages which 
were closed to them in the Protestant colleges. In 
keeping with this attitude toward the students to 
be taught, was his attitude regarding the teaching 
staff. He desired that laymen should be strongly 
represented on the Faculty, and that they should 
have a real voice in the shaping of university policy. 

That Newman’s ideas in this connection are not 
well known is owing chiefly to the fact that they 
are expressed in letters to friends, and consist of 
chance remarks, no one of which may seem impor- 
tant alone, but which together indicate unmistak- 
ably that Newman was alarmed by an attitude 
which he believed could lead to the most serious 
difficulties. And significantly enough, his letters re- 
veal that he saw the stumbling block in the relation 
between the clergy and the laity. 

One of Newman’s initial difficulties at Dublin 
arose when he proposed to publish an honorary list 
of lay members. The project was discouraged. 
Newman writes of the incident: 

What I think was the real serious cause of distance, 
jealousy, distrust and disapproval, as regards me 
and my doings, was the desire I had to make the 
laity a substantive power in the University. . . . They 
were treated like good little boys; they were told to 
shut their eyes and open their mouths and take what 
we gave them—and this they did not relish. 

Even stronger is the language Cardinal Newman 
uses in a letter to Mr. Robert Ornsby, Professor of 
Classical Literature in the new University. He 
speaks of the possibility that Dr. Cullen’s views 
will prevail, and goes on to say: “In that case it 
will simply be priest-ridden. . . . I cannot conceive 
the Professors taking part in this. They will be 
simply scrubs.” Again, he writes to Ornsby: “On 
both sides the Channel the deep difficulty is the 
jealousy and fear which is entertained in high quar- 
ters of the laity. . . . Nothing great or living can 
be done except when men are self-governed and 
independent; this is quite consistent with a full 
maintenance of ecclesiastical supremacy. Saint 
Francis Xavier wrote to Father Ignatius on his 
knees; but who will say that Saint Francis was not 
a real center of action?” And finally, in a letter to 
a friend, Newman writes: “That collisions are 
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ahead, perhaps between Clergy and Laity, I do not 
deny. The breach between them in Ireland is fear- 
ful—the University may bring it out.” 

From the statements just quoted, it might be 
gathered that Newman saw the problem as exclu- 
sively a local problem confined to Ireland. If such 
were the case one might explain it as arising from 
centuries-old Irish difficulties. The fact is, however, 
that Newman considered it a fault of ecclesiastics 
throughout Europe to treat the laity as “little 
boys.” In 1873, long after he had resigned the Rec- 
torship at Dublin, he said in a letter to Mr. George 
Fottrell, a leader among Catholic laymen: 

One of the chief evils which I deplored in the man- 

agement of the affairs of the University twenty 

years ago... was the absolute refusal with which 
my urgent representations were met, that the Cath- 
olic laity should be allowed to co-operate with the 

Archbishops in the work. As far as I can see, there 

are ecclesiastics all over Europe whose policy it is to 

keep the laity at arm’s length, and hence the laity 
have become disgusted and become infidel. . . . You 
will be doing the greatest possible benefit to the 

Catholic cause all over the world if you succeed in 

making the University a middle station at which 

clergy and laity can meet so as to learn to under- 
stand and to yield to each other . . . and however 
evil in themselves may be the men and measures 
which of late years have had so great a success 
against the Holy See, they will in the Providence of 
God be made the instruments of good if they teach 
us priests that the obsequium which the laity owe to 
religion is rationabile. 

And finally: “Unless our authorities have faith in 
their laity, unless they give writers elbow-room, 
they will succeed in no able refutations of infidelity; 
or rather, I should say, in no sufficient. Men won’t 
fight well under the lash. Such smaller mistakes as 
Catholics make may be set right, while what is 
good and serviceable will remain.” 

What, in conclusion, may we say of the relevance 
of Newman’s ideas to the present? It might be said 
by some that when Newman speaks of academic 
freedom in the passages quoted herein, he is con- 
cerned chiefly with the freedom of investigation 
necessary to the physical scientist. That is true, 
but the reason is clear. In the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury it was in the realm of science that the Cath- 
olic University was most in danger of misunder- 
standing the meaning of true intellectual liberty. 
Today the situation has changed. It is in the realm 
of social thought that a similar conflict has arisen 
between the ultra-conservatives and those Cath- 
olics who, wishing to take an active part in the re- 
newal of social, political and economic life, are con- 
cerned to discriminate between what is true and 
what is false in the modern movements in these 
fields. 





Next week, Katherine Brégy pays a visit to 
the newly opened MSS collection of Dr. Rosen- 
bach, the famous bibliophile; from it she gives 
us not only a glimpse of the Catholic treas- 
ures that grace it, but also a hint of the role 
Catholic universities and literary organiza- 
tions may play in the fascinating game of 
book-collecting.—Literary Editor. 














BOOKS 


ABOUT ROD AND CHILD 


GERMANY Witt Try It AcarIn. By Sigrid Schultz. 

Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50 

Wuat To Do WirH GERMANY. By Louis Nizer. Ziff- 

Davis Co. $2.50 
IN the minds of most Americans the problem of Ger- 
many after the war is the most acute issue facing the 
United Nations. These two books are now added to the 
growing list of attempted solutions. Sigrid Schultz was 
head of the Berlin office of the Chicago Tribune and a 
broadcaster for Mutual. American-born, of Norwegian 
parents, Miss Schultz was brought to Germany by her 
parents just before World War I and remained through- 
out as an enemy alien. Louis Nizer is a member of a 
New York law firm and has written extensively on legal 
subjects. 

If we know what went on between World War I and 
World War II, we can know what may be attempted 
after this war, and provide accordingly. Miss Schultz’ 
story runs from 1918 to 1939. Relying less upon scholar- 
ly references than her own personal knowledge of in- 
stances and personalities, she piles up evidence to con- 
vince the skeptic that even before the Armistice a con- 
certed deliberate movement among a few influential 
men was on foot to bring Germany back into power 
for the “next war.” Our alleged unkindness at Versailles 
had nothing whatever to do with Germany’s dedication 
to another war, she says. The truth is that in August 
and September of 1918, when they were privately told 
by Ludendorff that defeat was imminent, Germany’s 
cleverest, most ruthless men, the General Staff, the top- 
ranking industrialists, and some of the most astute 
university professors came together with a strong com- 
mon purpose: to form a cabal powerful enough and 
fanatical enough to make ready a new army and to 
sweep Germany to victory after a short Armistice. 

Everything that could be of use in the future war was 
effectively hidden: blueprints for new arms, models, 
material and molds, suddenly disappeared. Ludendorff 
himself supervised the removal of part of the General 
Staff files. For our information the members of this new- 
formed secret General Staff are listed: With Ludendorff 
were chief of the secret service Nicolai, artillery ex- 
pert Bauer, industrialists Hugo Stinnes, August Thyssen, 
Albert Voegler, Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, Pan- 
German leader Class, financial counselor Bang, race 
theorist von Graefe, geopoliticians Haushofer and 
Banse. These men worked through institutions and or- 
ganizations, such as the Potsdam Reich Archives, Vet- 
erans’ Welfare, Officers’ Clubs, the Free Corps, Flotten 
Verein, Wehrverein, Kolonial Gesellschaft, the Stand- 
ardization Committee of German Industry. 

This is the picture of an organized pressure group 
working toward definable objectives through visible 
agencies. In reading these passages, which abound in 
specific references to institutions and persons, one can- 
not help wonder if the author here does not indicate 
the solution of controlling war-minded elements in Ger- 
many after the war. Hitler suppressed the centers of 
opposition to his war program; why could not the 
Allies reverse the process and suppress war organiza- 
tions and guard against their coming to life? The author 
concludes: “At the first sign of weakness on our part, 
they’ll try it again.” Without attempting to minimize 
the passive cooperation of the German people as a 
whole, “they”—if the lessons of the book mean any- 
thing—refers to a military-industrial-intellectual cabal. 

The punishment of war criminals is already on the 
agenda of the United Nations, since the Moscow Dec- 
laration. Lawyer that he is, Mr. Nizer has written the 
case history of a criminal. There are the antecedents, 


proving him guilty in the past and unrepentant in the 
present; then the examination of crimes (he enumerates 
thirty-two crimes, as drawn up by a special commission 
in 1919, beginning with “murders and massacres” and 
ending with “poisoning wells”); then the procedure of 
the trial—preceded by depriving Germany of her sover- 
eignty as a nation—in which individual prisoners are 
called up. 

The punishment of war criminals is no slight job, 
juridically or practically. The author will not stand for 
having them tried by their own fellow nationals. He is 
not impressed by the long-standing plea that subordi- 
nates are not responsible when carrying out the orders 
of higher-ups. He gives precautions against permitting 
the criminal to retrieve his gun and knife after having 
served his sentence. These consist in the control of the 
machine-tool industry, the supervision of international 
trustees for preventing harmful cartels. The mental re- 
habilitation will be supervised by an International 
University, controlling textbooks and the curriculum. 

The author is very definite in what he regards as the 
proper method of handling Germany, and it should not 
be surprising if many people will question his pro- 
posals. But the book is a delight for the legal-minded 
and is possibly the first serious attempt to analyze the 
juridical problems involved in taming and rehabilitat- 
ing the mischief-makers of the world. 

Ropert A. GRAHAM 


ULYSSES STYMIED 


FAR ON THE RINGING PLAINS. By George Rodger. 

The Macmillan Co. $3 
FROM the comparative comfort of London in the “blitz” 
of 1940, the author set forth with cameras for a brief 
sojourn in Africa. His object was to cover Free French 
activities there for Life magazine. The original skimpy 
assignment of twelve weeks, however, fattened into 
twenty-two months, and what was intended to be a sim- 
ple errand expanded into a hectic expedition of 90,000 
miles. 

It was a risky business spurning a convoy for the 
speed of a lone blockade runner. Packs of German U- 
boats were on the prowl, and you never knew when you 
might run smack into one of the things. Much too liter- 
ally it happened one night, and over on its beam 
sprawled the speeding greyhound. The sinking of the 
submarine would have made a precious picture, but after 
all it was not a Free French activity. 

High-tension nerves relaxed when the injured vessel 
labored into Freetown under the big, bulging nose of 
West Africa. But exasperating problems arose the mo- 
ment Mr. Rodger tried to get his cameras into the 
Cameroons, and la mission de reportage was almost 
aborted before it got started. A blistering, delirious chase 
through the Sahara desert and over the Borku moun- 
tains was required to catch the flame of conflict at 
Kufra, half a continent away. 

Northward to Cairo tha, scent of battle led when 
Italian arms fell in Ethiopi Teheran “the first con- 
tact between the British and Russian forces had been 
made, and I was the only one to photograph it,” writes 
Mr. Rodger. But this choice morsel was a mere baga- 
telle for an appetite that increased with every click of 
the camera. Beyond stygian jungles and snow-peaked 
mountains, important prospects were maturing in India, 
China and Burma. The best was yet to be. 

Japan had taken off the smiling mask and bared its 
ugly fangs. Bombs would soon be bursting in Rangoon, 
Pyinmana and Mandalay. From their blazing towns 
and villages refugees with pitiful packs would be swarm- 
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De You Vie A Missal? 
‘ puiton - 


Then you ought to have a Daily Mass Guide. 
Here is a page from THE MASS YEAR for 
1944, the only one of its kind in ENGLISH. 





Ordo for February 





9 Wednesday Double White 

ST. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, Bishop, Confessor, and 
Doctor of the Church. 

Gloria, 2nd Coll. St. Apollonia, Virgin and Martyr, 
Creed, Common Preface. 





10 Thursday Double White 
ST. SCHOLASTICA, Virgin. 

Gloria, Common Preface. 

11 Friday Greater Double White 


APPARITION OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES. 
Gloria, Creed, Preface of Blessed Virgin. 


12 Saturday Double White 
SEVEN HOLY FOUNDERS OF THE SERVITES. 

Gloria, Common Preface. 

13 SUNDAY Semidouble Violet 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
2nd Coll. Defend us, 3rd Choice of celebrant, 
Creed, Preface of the Trinity. 


14 Monday* Simple 

ST. VALENTINE, Priest and Martyr. 

Gloria, 2nd Coli. Defend us, 3rd Choice of cele- 
brant, Common Preface. 


15 Tuesday* Simple 

SS. FAUSTINUS AND JoviTa, Martyrs. 

Gloria, 2nd Coll. Defend us, 3rd Choice of cele- 
brant, Common Preface. 


16 Wednesday* Simple 

Mass of Previous Sunday. 

2nd Coll. Defend us, 3rd Faithful Departed, 4th 
Choice of celebrant, Common Preface. 


17 Thursday* Simple 
Mass of Previous Sunday. 
2nd Coll. Defend us, 3rd Choice of celebrant, Com- 
mon Preface. 
(actual size reproduction) 


Red 


Red 


Violet 


Violet 

















, ORDER BLANK > 
Please send to the undersigned 
...copy(ies) of THE MASS YEAR for 1944, containing also 
REFLECTIONS on the Sunday Collects. 
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ing the dusty roads to India. A camera was needed here 
to show the world what happened to Burma when the 
Japanese locusts swooped down on it. With the story of 
his escape through the Naga mountains, Mr. Rodger 
closes the record of his adventures. It is a vivid, divert- 
ing and informative account of a hazardous odyssey 
which more than likely would make even old Ulysses 
blink his eyes and whistle. MICHAEL J. HARDING 


UNSEEN GROWING 


WINTER WHEAT. By Mildred Walker. Harcourt, Brace 

and Co. $2.50 
THE jacket-blurb pronounces Winter Wheat “. ..a 
major work which sounds a steadfast note of affirma- 
tion. It is a sunlit, faithful picture of one corner of our 
land and its people—the kind of America Mildred Walker 
knows so well.” The first sentence is too vague. What 
work of fiction is major; by what standards is majority 
judged? What is affirmed? Winter Wheat is a serious 
work, useful, and perhaps even important for readers 
beset—as was Ellen Webb, its central figure—with the 
problem of getting the best from the limited happiness 
possible here below. That it is also “a sunlit, faithful 
picture,” etc., is indeed a fact, for the story breathes 
freely of the Montana dry-farm wheatlands. The author 
is very skilful in making the setting natural to her 
story; she does not paste a story onto a setting. 

Winter Wheat is a _ personal-problem novel. Mrs. 
Walker takes some “texts” from Antoine de St. Exu- 
péry’s Flight to Arras. These keynote the tale: “. . . the 
victory that is lodged in the energy of the seed.” Just as 
the wheat planted in fall grows—prospers even—helped 
by the rigors and blasts of winter, so the seed of Ellen 
Webb’s happiness. In spite of the chills of disappoint- 
ment suffered from her mistaken view of her parents’ 
life together; in spite of the blast to her love for Gilbert 
Borden, who let her down; introspective, sensitive, but 
vigorous and healthy, outdoor Ellen, daughter of the 
wheatland soil, finds at length that “the seed is vic- 
torious, though time must contribute to the triumph of 
the wheat.” (cf. St. Exupéry). Or, putting it another 
way, the lines on the last page of Winter Wheat reduce 
all again to germ: “ ‘You can’t pick up faith at the cut- 
rate drugstore,’ Warren had said. I must tell him some- 
time that faith had to grow like wheat, winter wheat. 
Love was like that, too” (quoth Ellen Webb). 

Catholics are used to a source of strength for failing 
faith—whether in fellow men or in Providence—which 
appears but briefly in Winter Wheat, and then only to 
be dismissed as of doubtful avail; prayer and, following 
upon prayer, the grace of God. This, however, is only to 
say that Mrs. Walker’s novel does not go far enough in 
its motivation; it is not to deny that it is still a useful 
and even important book for all who like to profit from 
their fiction. Rosert E. HOLLAND 


THE Dove Firs SoutH. By James A. Hyland. The 

Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50 
THIS is not the Catholic novel, for in many ways it 
falls short of the literary standard which such an 
achievement would require. As a piece of literature it 
is surpassed by the late James Weldon Johnson’s The 
Autobiography of an Ex-Coloured Man, which treated a 
somewhat similar theme. But James A. Hyland has 
produced more than a mere novel. The story is good; 
interest is aroused by an imaginative device around 
which the plot hinges; there is enough suspense to hold 
you to the last page. Best of all is the insight which it 
gives into the unhappy lot of the Negro in America. 
There is no teaching in the book, but the lesson we take 
from it will better us as Americans and Catholics. 

George Woodward is a Southerner who has a bitter 
loathing for Negroes and shows it in all his actions. 
Professor Hartley, who has experimented in pigmenta- 
tion, feels that George’s trouble is due to an “inner 
sickness” and, through an “imaginative, perhaps im- 
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What The Reviewers 
Say: 

“... a magnificent work .. . 
in the best Baronian heritage of 
scholarship.” — Peter Guilday, 
Editor-in-Chief, The Catholic 
Historical Review 


“The most practical and up- 
to-date one-volume history of 





the Church now available.”— | 


Thought 


“The most significant text- 
book on Church History yet 
published in America.”—Thomas 
J. McMahon, formerly profes- 
sor of Church History, Dun- 
woodie Seminary 


“ .. the book of the decade.” 
—James M. Gillis, Editor, The 
Catholic World 


“The most informing and 
stimulating book we have read 
in years.” —John F. Fenlon, late 
Provincial of the Sulpicians, 
U.S.A. 


“A remarkable volume which 
stands head and shoulders above 
any similar book obtainable to- 
day.”"—Review for Religious 
(P. T. Derrig, S.J.) 
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ings in historical fields.”— 


America (W. Eugene Shiels, 
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presented with encyclopedic 


| range and exactitude and ob- 


jective clarity."—New York 


Times (P. W. Wilson) 


Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., Editor, | 
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possible” process, he enables George to experience what 
it means to be a Negro. At first bitter because of his 
plight and the treatment he receives, George’s feelings 
gradually change as he is befriended by the darker race 
whom he had formerly despised. Father Ozan’s zeal in- 
spires him; the charity of Lester and his wife, even on 
the verge of being turned out of their home, touches a 
spark of appreciation in George’s heart; the generosity 
and good will of Bo win him completely. 

The Dove Flies South is a story which we shall re- 
member for many days to come. By his fifteen years 
work in the South, the author has helped us to appre- 
ciate our colored neighbors’ difficulties. Our lives are 
bettered by meeting people like Ophelia and Dobo, Bo 
and little Alice and Father Ozan. Perhaps for some it 
is the first acquaintance with a Negro priest. With 
George we marvel at “Uncle” Gradney’s wisdom. And 
when we come to the last page we realize that The Dove 
Flies South is a good story, and that our outlook has 
been broadened and made more Christ-like. 

JosEePH W. O’DONOVAN 


A SnHort History oF THE CHINESE PEOPLE. By L. C. 

Goodrich. Harper and Bros. $2.50 
AN historical review, with its adequacy of space and 
specialized reader interest, is, perhaps, the only medium 
available for a complete and critical review of a history 
of China—especially a one-volume work. During the past 
decade, an encouraging number of monographs and spe- 
cialized books on various aspects and periods of China’s 
long civilization have been published. Some of this ma- 
terial has been usefully employed by the author of this 
latest history of China. 

Chapter II, dealing with the later Ch’in and Han 
Dynasties (221 B.C.-220 A.D.) and Chapter III, treating 
of the Three Kingdoms and the Western Tsin (A.D. 220- 
317), represent the author’s best work. The first chapter, 
on the Beginnings of the Chinese, is very sketchy and is 
colored with some of the usual assumptions of the 
hypothesis of evolution. The last two chapters, on the 
Ming and Ch’ing Dynasties (1368-1911), are quite dis- 
appointing, while the last four pages, on the Republic 
of China are, to say the least, unnecessarily jejune. 

The author rightly creates the impression that Chi- 
nese civilization has not been as static as many people 
judge it to be. Readers will be surprised to find out the 
many things we have taken for granted as originating 
rather recently in the West that had their probable 
origin in China a thousand years ago. And our Wacs 
and Waves and feminine war-workers would be inter- 
ested to know the “modern” Chinese girl played a mean 
game of polo (not side-saddle either) in the seventh and 
eighth centuries. JOHN J. O’FARRELL 


THe Sicnpost. By EH. Arnot Robertson. The Mac- 

millan Co. $2.50 
MOST of the action of The Signpost occurs in Kildooey, 
Ireland. To this charming Irish village, rich in Catholic 
tradition but poor in worldly sophistication and vice, 
come Tom Fairburn, a convalescent RAF pilot, and 
Denyse Messagére, a young Frenchwoman, whom he 
meets on the boat en route to Ireland. This chance 
encounter develops into friendship and quickly into a 
love interlude which the author paints as idyllic. 
Frankly, it is a very sordid affair because this French- 
woman is the wife of a French ex-banker turned Nazi 
collaborator. Finally this sordid interlude develops into 
marriage with the implication that Madame Messagére 
will quietly divorce her lawful husband. 

The Signpost is nothing but sin parading as something 
good and beautiful. As the author so naively remarks 
through one of her main characters: 

To us there’s nothing sanctified or unsanctified 

about human relations; they’re good or bad accord- 

ing to the attitude of the people concerned. We 
believe that what we do is right. And if it wasn’t, 
marriage wouldn’t make it any better. 

That is the underlying philosophy of the whole book. 
The author of this January Selection of the Book-of-the- 





















Month Club forgets too conveniently that the standard 
of morality is an objective norm of human conduct. Our 
standard of morality does not depend upon our whims 
and fancies or our likes or dislikes. To assert theoreti- 
cally that we must have a standard of morality that is 
permanent and binding on all and then practically to 
act in total disregard of it would hurl our civilization 
into a chaotic mess. FRANCIS GRIFFIN 


THE LEONARD FEENEY OMNIBUS. A collection of prose 

and verse old and new. Sheed and Ward. $3 
TO try to explain the genius of Father Leonard Feeney 
is like trying to explain, say, a butterfly wing. Whatever 
definition you frame, something of the essential magic 
still eludes you. Originality of thought, rare simplicity, 
whimsical charm, an enveloping and lovely Catholic 
awareness—all these, of course, are component parts of 
it; but listing them baldly like this gives you the sensa- 
tions of Gray endeavoring to describe a sunrise and 
being disconcerted at “the little figure it made on paper.” 
Father Feeney knows how to combine these parts to 
achieve exquisite results—results that make you feel 
like laughing and crying at the same time. He is always 
in dead earnest, though certainly not always solemn; 
and, though never destroying the seriousness of any 
theme, he aims to complement it with the necessary 
lightness that gives it point. In short, he furnishes light 
things a background of shade and dark things a back- 
ground of light—surely the function of intelligence. 

One of the nicest things about this Omnibus is the 
fact that Father Feeney has himself chosen the selec- 
tions, and there are four hundred pages of them. In 
prose you will meet, for instance, old friends like 
Charlie Maloney and Cousin Willie, and once more en- 
joy Sunday evenings in the Feeney parlor, but new 
experiences are in store for you, too—such as the pursuit 
of Mary Favorite. And in poetry there is Mrs. Whittle 
again waiting for you and The Bee and Song for a 
Listener, to say nothing of the new, startling penetrative 
The Devil’s Man, the nostalgic After this, our Exile 
and the ingenuous O Love. If you don’t catch The Leon- 
ard Feeney Omnibus you deserve to be left standing in 
the cold. PavuLA KuRTH 


APOSTLES OF THE FRONT LINEs. By Tiberghien-Putz. 

Apostolate Press. 

A MANUAL or CatTHoiic AcTION. By Msgr. Luigi 

Civardi. Sheed and War. $2.75 
THE first of these books is an adaptation, by the Rev. 
Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., Chaplain of Catholic Action Stu- 
dents at the University of Notre Dame, of Canon Tiber- 
ghien’s Pour Servir. Canon Tiberghien has been promi- 
nently identified with the Jocist movement in France 
and Belgium, and a collection of his articles, which first 
appeared in the Bulletin of Catholic Action in Lille, is 
now presented to the English-speaking world. The book 
is written with great clarity and simplicity. It defines 
Catholic Action, outlines the characteristics of the twen- 
tieth-century apostolate, discusses briefly the proper re- 
lation between the priest and the laity in the movement, 
and concludes with a few observations on particular 
problems. Special emphasis is given the Jocist formula: 
observe, judge and act. 

Msgr. Luigi Civardi’s work has been a classic for 
many years. It is not an easy book to read but is indis- 
pensable for a thorough grasp of fundamentals. This 
new and enlarged edition contains four additional Ponti- 
fical Letters on Catholic Action—to Cardinal Bertram, 
to Cardinal Segura, to the Bishops of the Argentine, and 
to the Patriarch of Lisbon. JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
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St. John was a Spanish Carmelite friar, born just four 
hundred years ago. He is unquestionably one of the world’s 
greatest mystics, one whom we shall understand, appreciate, 
and love after reading this practical study by the out- 
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made a complete English translation of the works of 
St. John of the Cross. Price, $2.00 
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ART 


THE traveling exhibition, Best Prints, recently at the 
gallery of the Associated American Artists on Fifth 
Avenue, contains further evidence of the superior vitality 
of American work in the black and white printed media. 
The show is made up of thirty-one items, the greater 
part of which are lithographs, with a sprinkling of etch- 
ings, dry-points and wood engravings. Representative 
artists such as John Stewart Curry, Adolf Dehn, Joe 
Jones, Boardman Robinson and Raphael Soyer are in- 
cluded in a collection selected by Gustave von Grossch- 
witz, Thomas Craven, (whose new book, The Story of 
Painting, is getting favorable reviews) and Jakob Ro- 
senberg of the Fogg Museum of Harvard. 

As the exhibition is touring the country and is to be 
shown at such places as Hampton Institute in Virginia, 
colleges in Salinas and Manhattan, Kansas; in Middle- 
ton, Connecticut; and Milton, Massachusetts; as well as 
in similar institutions and art associations in Witchita, 
Kansas, and in the State of Washington, it will be avail- 
able for inspection by readers of this Review through- 
out the country. While this is only a partial itinerary, 
I hope those who find it in their neighborhood will make 
a point of seeing it. 

It is regrettable to find, up to date, that no Catholic 
colleges are listed as taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to secure this exhibition. There is an increasing 
tendency to circulate small exhibitions of prints and 
paintings among educational institutions, and there is 
no better way to develop artistic awareness and critical 
ability among students than by the constant inspection 
of current art. Another matter that may interest read- 
ers is the fact that a lithograph by a distinguished artist, 
such as Boardman Robinson, for instance, is much less 
costly than a painting by the same man. The prices 
asked for prints are often reasonable, and it would be 
much better to have an authentic art work of this char- 
acter than an indifferent oil or water color by a lesser 
artistic personage, even though the latter were within 
the financial means of a prospective buyer. However, 
the prints in this exhibition are not for sale. 

As lithographs are broad and effective in style, and 
as they predominate in this show, it may interest readers 
not familiar with the lithograph process to know how 
they are made. As this is very well described in the 
catalog of the show, I am quoting from it: 

The lithograph process is based on the principle 

that grease and water will not adhere. A special 

type of stone (in the form of a slab) is used. The 
drawing is made on this stone with grease crayon 
which sinks into the stone. Water is then poured 
over the stone and the parts not marked by the 
grease crayon absorb the water while the crayon 
marks repel it. Ink is then rolled over the stone and 
adheres only to the crayon marks as it is repelled 
by the watered part of the surface. From this inked 
surface an impression is made on paper and the 

process can be repeated so that a number of im- 

pressions, or prints, are made. 


It will be seen from this that in buying such a litho- 
graph one acquires an authentic artist-made produc- 
tion, a matter that sets it apart from prints that are 
mechanically produced, such as color prints of paint- 
ings. Lithography is, moreover, a medium of sensitive 
and delightful quality and, in my estimation, work ap- 
pearing in it tends to be more distinctive than what we 
normally find in painting work in this country. It is pos- 
sible that the natural ability and tendency of Americans 
in the field of manufacture and of making things— 
whether they be ingenious gadgets, automobiles, or 
other highly technical and special objects—has an op- 
portunity, to function in this printed art, in a way that 
furthers its indigenous vitality. BARRY BYRNE 








THEATRE 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD. The big theatrical event of 
the week in which I write is the revival of Chekhov's 
Cherry Orchard, by Carly Wharton and Margaret Web- 
ster, with Eva LeGallienne and Joseph Schildkraut in 
the leading roles. Staged to perfection by Miss LeGal- 
lienne and Miss Webster, and put on at the National 
Theatre with a fine assisting company and strikingly 
good costumes and setting by Morley, the great old play 
is giving its audiences all the interest of the past as well 
as the new interest supplied by the present stars and 
direction. 

The Cherry Orchard is too well known to need a 
synopsis here. It is a drama of the Russia of fifty years 
ago and the collapse of a noble Russian family under 
the decay of that period. The acting, however, is set- 
ting a new record. Miss LeGallienne herself is superb 
as the owner of the great family estate she is to lose. 
She has never acted better nor looked more charming. 

Schildkraut is not quite as effective in his role of the 
reserved and studious brother, so detached from real 
life that he has nothing to offer it. Watching him, I felt 
that he is slightly over-stressing the character of Leonid 
Andreyevitch in his anxiety to bring out its subtleties 
of reserve and withdrawal. But in a company on its toes 
as a whole, the best work, next to Miss LeGallienne’s, 
is that of the distinguished old actor, A. G. Andrews, 
as Firs. Mr. Andrews, now in his eighties, is superb from 
his first entrance to the final tragic scene in which he 
is left to die alone in the doomed old house. 

It is hard to single out actors for special praise. One 
can only lay a verbal bouquet at the feet of a few lead- 
ing members of the company and say that Stefan 
Schnabel, Katherine Emery, Virginia Campbell, Eduard 
Franz, Rex O’Malley, Lois Hall and Leona Roberts give 
all that is in them to the support of a play which, fine 
as it is, holds little action but calls for an immense 
amount of good acting. The present cast is giving its 
audiences a memory that will linger. 


THE DUKE IN DARKNESS. Patrick Hamilton is a 
good playwright. He proved this in Angel Street and 
Rope’s End, but he certainly has not given us his best 
in The Duke in Darkness. That, however, cannot be said 
of Philip Merrivale who is playing the leading role, nor 
of the company, the producers, Alexander Cohen and 
Joseph Kipniss, have brought together at the Playhouse 
to support him. Due to their united efforts, the play is 
still running as I write, and its continuance for the next 
four weeks is optimistically announced. It may yet win 
out, but there is no denying that its action is too slow 
from the start. There is no effective situation in the 
first act. Nor is there a dramatic climax. 

The Duke of Latteraine—Mr. Merrivale—is a prisoner 
in a French chateau in 1580. That’s pretty far back for 
audiences of today. His fellow prisoner is his man ser- 
vant, admirably played by Edgar Stehli. The servant 
is rapidly going mad, and the Duke is pretending he 
himself is blind. That, practically, is all the first act 
gives us. Later our hero’s arch enemy, the Duke of 
Lamorre, who has imprisoned him, strolls in to see how 
he is getting on after fifteen years of confinement. In 
the last act the hero escapes, being forced to kill his 
insane servant to protect his own getaway. But the 
suspense and excitement which ought to be there are 
strangely absent. 

The cast includes ten members, five of them servants. 
Besides Mr. Merrivale and his valet, there are three 
more principals—his arch enemy, played by Louis Hec- 
tor; a Count D’Aublaye, played by Albert Carroll of 
vivid memory; and Raymond Burr who, we are told, 
will be featured with Hector and Stehli—if the play 
survives. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


THE SONG OF BERNADETTE. Hollywood has trans- 
lated Franz Werfel’s lyrical story of Lourdes into a 
celluloid work of art. Here is an offering timeless in its 
beauty and appeal, one that is certain to rank as a great 
picture for all time. Using the foreword: “For those who 
believe in God, no explanation is necessary; for those 
who do not believe in God, no explanation is possible,” 
the film, in a simple, reverent mood, tells the story of 
the peasant child, Bernadette Soubirous, who saw her 
first vision of “a beautiful lady” on February 11, 1858, 
in a grotto at Massabielle, France. Thereafter the tribu- 
lations and exaltations of the young girl are recorded, 
how the doubts of her family, her religious superiors 
and of the civil authorities fail to shake her statements 
concerning the continued visions. The moving of events 
to prove Bernadette’s story, the miraculous cures that 
follow, the girl’s retirement to a convent at Nevers and 
her early death make up the final episodes of the chron- 
icle. To capture the spiritual qualities and phases of this 
amazing record of happenings presented a tremendous 
task; that the picture achieved this aim marks it as well- 
nigh perfect, for those who believe will find faith tran- 
scending everything. Proving that famous cinema per- 
sonalities are not imperative to the production of a great 
picture, this one introduces an unknown heroine, Jenni- 
fer Jones, who makes screen history in her first role. 
Truly, the exquisite performance of this girl, with its 
simplicity, its unearthly beauty, seems inspired. Charles 
Bickford as the Dean of Lourdes, Vincent Price as the 
cynical Imperial Prosecutor, Lee Cobb as the wondering 
village doctor, Anne Revere and Roman Bonen as Ber- 
nadette’s parents are some of the capable cast who give 
memorable performances. Henry King’s direction is un- 
pretentious and completely effective throughout. This is 
an epic picture with such abundant perfection that its 
faults almost fade into the shadows. However, some 
moviegoers may feel that more than two hours and a 
half of running time is too, long for even such superior 
material. To this reviewer, though, the only real flaws in 
a glorious whole are the unimaginative and much too 
visible visions. Because The Song of Bernadette is like 
no other picture that was ever made, every child and 
adult will want to see it and to experience its mystical 
beauty. (T'wentieth Century-Fox) 


THE UNINVITED. This is a ghost story in which the 
audience is persuaded to believe that the ghosts in- 
volved are real entities. Aside from the fact that the 
plot plays around with the supernatural in a thoroughly 
dangerous manner, this is a suspensful and exciting 
piece of melodrama. Set in a bleak, eerie spot on the 
Cornish cliffs, the story revolves around a group who 
find themselves occupants of a haunted house. Here the 
distraught spirit of a mother battles with the malignant 
ghost of her hated rival to save her daughter from de- 
struction by the latter. Behind the ghostly goings-on 
there is the old story of a sordid triangle that involved 
the original inhabitants of the house during their earth- 
ly stay. While the manifestations of the spirits deal in 
such accepted things as spreading the scent of mimosa, 
in candles flickering, in wierd voices, the picture takes 
on the semblance of a harmless spookey tale, but when 
it deals with the occult, with psychic phenomena, the 
ouija board and seances, it is treading on dangerous 
grounds. Ray Milland, Ruth Hussey, Gail Russel, Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner and Donald Crisp all give excellent 
performances. Unfortunately, despite its interesting en- 
tertainment possibilities, objection must be made to the 
feature because the spiritistic-seance sequence is so con- 
structed as to convey impressions of credence and pos- 
sible invitation to spiritistic practices. (Paramount) 
Mary SHERIDAN 
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PARADE 


PHENOMENA connected with eating appeared during 
the week. . . . In a New York restaurant, a customer 
ordered chicken chow mein without onions. His check 
for the meal read: “Chow mein—75 cents; No onions—5 
cents; total—80 cents.” The waiter, pressed for an explan- 
ation, remarked: “With onion, easy; without onion chef 
get mixed up, so five cents more without onion.” ... 
An Illinois farm announced the birth of a two-headed 
calf, the owner of the farm reporting: “Both heads eat 
like the dickens.” . . . In a South Carolina court a young 
woman appeared charged with a minor offense. “Can 
you cook?” the judge inquired. “Yes, sir,” responded the 
young woman. “Then,” said the judge, “you're fined ten 
dollars and hired as my cook.” . .. War conditions 
brought forth unusual situations. . . . Last October, a 
New York woman ordered three pairs of shoes and two 
shoe-trees, requested that they be forwarded to P. O. 
Box 841, White Plains. The shoes and shoe-trees were 
sent to A.P.O. 841, a military address in North Africa. 
Last week, six months after the purchase, the lady re- 
ceived the package COD, with customs and postage 
charges added. . . . In Missouri, a group of school chil- 
dren petitioned Congress to prevent an inflationary spiral 
inasmuch as this spiral might boost prices on ice-cream 
cones and candy while the allowances of the children 
remained stationary. . . . In New Mexico, a mother re- 
ceived in the same mail a card from her son, a prisoner 
of war, and a notice from the son’s draft board in- 
structing him to report for induction. . . . The sign: 
“Delivery Boy Wanted—Please!” appeared in a Memphis 
drug-store window. . . . New legal precedents were estab- 
lished. . . . In dismissing a damage suit, a California 
judge ruled that a mule as a domesticated animal has 
a legal right to throw a rider once. The decision con- 
fers on mules privileges before the law somewhat similar 
to those already possessed by dogs. 


Complaints were filed. . . . An Illinois automobile com 
pany received a complaint from a woman reporting that 
her automobile, purchased in 1913, was having carbur- 
etor trouble. . . . In Danville, Va., a magician, who ex- 
hibits a vanishing-rabbit trick, complained to police that 
his rabbits had vanished, requested the officers to re- 
trieve them. . . . Lawlessness was manifested. . . . Okla- 
homa City safe-crackers, scorning use of a jimmy, ob- 
tained entrance by smashing out the front door of a 
drug-store with their automobile. . . . In the same city, 
a woman visiting a night club dozed off for a few min- 
utes. When she became fully awake again, her shoes 
were gone. ... In a Seattle moving-picture theatre, the 
program put a spectator to sleep. Upon awakening, he 
discovered someone had stolen his draft card and his 
shoes. 


The breaking up of families went merrily on... . In 
Los Angeles, the composer of My Blue Heaven sued his 
wife for divorce, charging cruelty. ... A Chicago woman, 
to please her husband, dyed her black hair red, but when 
he later insisted that she dye it blonde she fled to the 
divorce court. . . . A California wife complained her 
husband went to bed in September and refused to get 
up until Christmas. She won a divorce, together with 
custody of twenty-three rabbits and 150 chickens. .. . 
Insurance-company statisticians, after reporting the cur- 
rent divorce rate to be one in five, declared this rate 
will probably be increased because of the huge number 
of hasty wartime marriages. The statisticians added that 
the divorce rate in the nation has been on the upswing 
for more than half a century. . . . If the foundation of 
one out of each five buildings throughout the land were 
breaking up and the rate constantly increasing, the 
whole nation would be alarmed. JOHN A. TooMEY 




















CORRESPONDENCE 











INCOMES AND TAXES 


Eprror: While agreeing with the general conclusions 
expressed by Father Masse in his discussion 
of the tax debate, I would change the emphasis from the 
preoccupation of the average American with his post- 
war position to his preoccupation concerning his present 
position. After all, if we had higher taxes and more sav- 
ings now, the postwar situation would be that much 
brighter. 

While it may be true that a family of four with an 
income of $2,580 would end up $45 in the red, I would 
not grant, even as an assumption, as Father Masse did, 
that incomes below $2,500 cannot bear heavier taxes. 
We must be careful not to forget that there are some 
10 million single individuals and perhaps 5 million mar- 
ried women whose incomes, even though below $2,580, 
can stand a lot more taxing. From casual observation it 
is these people, and not the family men, who are mak- 
ing the inflationary expenditures. As an illustration, a 
study made in England revealed that there was a large 
increase in expenditure for women’s wear and acces- 
sories and that prices rose sharply on these items. 

The budget indicated for the family of four with an 
income of $3,600 a year seems to allow more for clothing 
than would appear necessary in a wartime situation. 
Two hundred dollars a year would seem sufficient, thus 
allowing for $160 extra taxes without cutting into bond 
purchases. Of course, if a family has just moved into 
such an income class, as is the case with so many wage- 
earners today, they have a backlog of real needs that 
have to be provided for, and thus $360 probably would 
be required. But this is a point in favor of taxing the 
higher incomes a little more heavily, so they will cut 
down on their unnecessary expenditures. 

It will also be noticed that the aforementioned budget 
provided generously for savings in the form of life in- 
surance, vacation club, Christmas club, social security, 
widow’s pension fund and war bonds to the extent of 
$1,014 a year. Even if the vacation and gifts are ex- 
cluded, $734 is still a tidy sum to save during war- 


time. 


Washington, D. C. JosEPH P. McMurray 


WINDHOVER 


Eprror: Thomas J. Grady’s analysis of Windhover 
(America, January 29) was so fine that I should like to 
offer my grateful appreciation. It does what excellent 
criticism at its best can do: it perfects the reader’s in- 
telligence of beauty. Robert Hugh Benson has an inci- 
dent somewhere (is it in The Queen’s Tragedy?) that 
vibrates in sympathy with Hopkins’ poem. A young 
woman of sensitive pieties was wakened one peaceful 
night in the country by distant cries overhead. She went 
to the window, and saw wild geese flying across the 
night. By an impulse like the poet’s she, too, dedicated 
beauty to Christ. “Lord Jesus,” she said, “how good you 
are to me.” 

Only on the difficult word “buckle,” may I risk a hesi- 
tant dissent. In the First Part of Henry VI the word 
occurs twice in the sense of “join battle.” (“In single 
combat thou shalt buckle with me”—I, ii, 95; “And hell 
too strong for me to buckle with”—V, iii, 28.) This seems 
to me eminently apt in Hopkins’ context: “Brute beauty 
and valour and act, oh air, pride plume here buckle!” 
It is the top stress of the combat. 


Michigan CAPELLANUS 


CATHOLIC ROUND TABLES 

Eprror: AMERICA, as in the pointed editorial, “Catholic 
Influence” (Feb. 5), is helping to give shape to an in- 
formed Catholic public opinion on the great questions of 
the day, particularly those dealing with the condition of 
labor and with the issues at stake in the war. Would it 
not be advisable to encourage the holding of round- 
table discussions on these topics by Catholics in all parts 
of the country? 

In New York the Center of Information Pro Deo has 
conducted several such round-table discussions with 
great success. But in general one notices nothing but 
neglect of this technique among our own people. We 
seem to prefer to be preached to on political and eco- 
nomic and social subjects, as we are preached to, quite 
properly, on religious subjects. 

This habit of engaging a speaker to tell us what opin- 
ions we should hold, as Catholics, on political and so- 
ciological issues, I must confess, alarms me. Nothing is 
more difficult to do than to try to apply Catholic prin- 
ciples to current political and social situations. 

The first difficulty lies in determining precisely what 
the Catholic principles are. Different scholars attach 
different interpretations to certain sections, let us say, 
of Quadragesimo Anno. In political philosophy, in which 
I happen to be specializing, there are many questions, 
and important questions, too, on which Catholic thinkers 
have not reached agreement, by any means. On elemen- 
tary questions they agree, yes. But elementary principles 
do not cover the complex questions involved in present- 
day problems. The Catholic position on the State as a 
corporate moral person is not agreed upon. The Catholic 
position on national self-determination has not been 
worked out with much precision. The Catholic position 
on the “naturalness” of international community is nec- 
essarily undeveloped. None of these questions is easy. 
Yet they must enter into judgments on current affairs. 

The second difficulty lies in applying Catholic princi- 
ples judiciously. Different students will assess the same 
facts differently. What usually happens is that differ- 
ent students do not know enough facts to be a safe 
guide in the application of Catholic principles to world- 
wide problems. The truth of what I am saying becomes 
crystal-clear as soon as you have the experience of sit- 
ting in on a discussion between people who really know 
a good deal about the specialized fields of economics, 
politics, sociology, political and social philosophy. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the giant problems 
confronting us require cooperative effort on the part of 
such Catholics as are prepared to discuss them with the 
two-fold knowledge (a) of the Catholic principles that 
apply, and (b) of the complex situations to which they 
must be applied. 

I for one should like to go on record as finding the 
pronouncements of some eminent Catholic spokesmen 
quite unsatisfactory, and I know many students of Cath- 
olic social doctrine and of the social sciences who share 
the same dissatisfaction. The only way out that I can 
see is to resort to the give-and-take of round tables as 
being more suitable than elocution to the discussion of 


matters of opinion. How else can agreed-upon measures 
emerge? 
New York, N. Y. Ropert C. HARTNETT 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, he 
may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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THE WORD 


WHEN you are in the mood for reading the exploits of 
returning heroes (and we are usually in that mood) take 
up Saint Paul’s account of his exploits in the cause of 
Christ. You will find it in the Epistle of the Mass for 
Sexagesima Sunday. (2 Cor. xi, 19-33; xii, 1-9.) 

It makes thrilling reading, not only for the account 
itself of the sufferings and the dangers he faced but still 
more for the spirit of eager joy that runs through it. As 
you read it, you say to yourself: “Here is a man who 
loved the hard, dangerous life, lived for Christ. Here is 
a man in the tradition of the Baptist who spurned every- 
thing that was soft and comfortable, who preached a 
hard, militant Catholicism, and lived it.” 

This one chapter from Saint Paul’s writings is the 
finest possible medicine for complaining, for grumbling, 
for the over-pampering we are liable to allow ourselves. 
He actually boasts of all he went through, boasts as only 
a Christian can boast, with the deep, deep realization 
that he could live such a life only because he was given 
the grace from on high to live it. He boasts as only a 
man can boast who wants to do for Christ all the hard, 
suffering, dangerous things in the world, then looks at 
himself and laughs at his conceit, then finds himself 
doing all he ever dreamed of doing, and is glad and 
proud and grateful and humble all at once. 

Listen to his boasting: “. . . In many more labors, in 
prisons more frequently, in lashes above measure, often 
exposed to death. From the Jews five times I received 
forty lashes less one. Thrice I was scourged, once I was 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I 
was adrift on the sea; in journeyings often, in perils 
from floods, in perils from robbers, in perils from my 
own nation, in perils from the Gentiles, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in 
perils from false brethren; in labor and hardships, in 
many sleepless nights, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness .. .” 

Reading that litany may make our own life seem 
almost shamefully easy. It may be a bit frightening but 
it is also very human. It comes close to something that 
is deep and real inside all of us, even the most cowardly. 
Our own boys are going through like experiences today 
for love of country and of God. We pity them, pray for 
them, yet in a way envy them. The real soldiers among 
them have the spirit of Paul that seeks out the hard 
tasks, the dangerous posts, the most difficult assign- 
ments. A real soldier does not want a job safely behind 
the lines. If he is given such a task, he does it well, but 
he frets that his life should be easy while others are 
facing death. The real soldier may grumble a bit now 
and then, but in the end he is proud and happy that he 
was allowed the hard things, the dangerous things to 
do. If danger means death even, the real soldier is not 
unwilling to die. 

Thank God, all of us are not called upon to lead the 
life that Paul lead; yet somehow or other we have to 
make the spirit of Paul part of our life—that spirit of 
rejoicing in hard things, that spirit of finding joy and 
peace even in the midst of the hardest blows life can 
deal us. 

Whether we like it or not, the hard things must come 
into every life. We do not have to go in search of them. 
There is such a frightening array of hard things: work, 
physical pain, monotony, mental anguish, failure, dis- 
appointment, the discouragements of struggle against 
sin, sin itself, death, loneliness, poverty, old age, days 
and months of illness. Every human being must at some 
time or other bear one or all of these hard things. 

There is no avoiding them. The better soldiers we are, 
the less perhaps we wish to avoid them. Christ did not 
avoid them. It is hard going through them now, but it 
will be fun talking them over later with Christ. J. P. D. 
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tion the kind whose “precision of evaluation 
produces about the best reviews ... in the 















































A correspondent calls AMERICA’s book sec- 


magazine field today.” Do you take advan- 


tage of them? 
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look for The Song of 
new run in the Book- 
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Philoso- 


phies at War—Sheen, and The Robe 


Log—though we hope every Catholic has 


With the splendid motion picture to em- 
already read it. 


phasize its excellence, 


REPORTING THE RETURNS SENT BY THE CATHOLIC BOOKDEALERS FROM ALL SECTIONS OF THE 
Bernadette to have a 


COUNTRY ON THE TEN CATHOLIC BOOKS HAVING THE BEST SALE DURING THE PAST MONTH. 


70 East 45th Street 


THE AMERICA BOOK-LOG FOR JANUARY 


Runners-up for the month include 
AMERICA’S monthly report on the 
reading habits of Catholics. 


petaled—Morteveille, with 6. This is 


The Captain Wears a Cross—Maguire 

Men of Maryknoll—Keller-Berger 
—Douglas, each with 11 votes: The 
Family That Overtook Christ—Ray- 
mond, and The Leonard Feeney Om- 
nibus, each with 10 and The Rose Un- 


Screwtape Letters—Lewis 
old and new titles. They are 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton—Ward 
What Other Answer ?—Grant 


White Fire—Edwards 
The Dove Flies South—Hyland 


Splendor of Sorrow—Doherty 


St. Teresa of Avila—Walsh 
Action This Day—Spellman 
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NOw- American Labor and Industry Produce 


THE Breviarium Romanum 
2nd PRINTING 


Editio 11 juxta Typicam Vaticanam 
4 VOLUMES—12 Mo. 45x7 Inches 


Accurate text and references assure immediate locatin 
page. All the new Offices are in their proper =?" 

Office of the Holy Popes as decreed by Pope Pius X 

umes retain the traditional features of Old World selene with the 
= of many new ones designed by American Liturgists especi- 
Printed on non-transparent 
legible type makes it easy to read, even by candie- 
light. Beautifully bound by master-craftsmen—skilled U.S.A. Labor. 


7-3023 Select leather. Morocco grain, gold edge. . .Set: 
7-4025 Goatskin leather. Leathér lined, gold edge. ‘Set: 


Other Benziger Brothers, Inc. — U.S.A. Liturgical Editions 





RITUALS 
PRAYERS 


Conforming with the 
Editio Typica Vaticana. 
Largely in exfenso. 


BAPTISMAL RITUAL — 
Black. 5x7'/,"" __.__$3.00 


MARRIAGE RITUAL — 
Red. 7x10," __. $4.00 


BURIAL RITUAL— Pur- 
ple. 7x10/4,"" ___.$4.00 


ALTAR PRAYERS — Bik. 
Im. leather. 7x10"'.$3.50 


pe gad Mn Very 


THE 
RACCOLTA 


indulgenced Prayers, 
Pious Practi-es, 
nas. Official 
authorized by the Holy 
See. New _ trans- 


ee & Joseph 
we yy and Rev. 


Chavten E. ‘Spence. 
- indulgences of 
ayers can be 
eB for the the Souls in 
urgatory. 12 Mo. 55x7. 
Im. leather. Boxed.$3.85 


the Church in the Americas. 


Missae 
Defunctorum 


Available in two sizes: 
Small Altar Size, 8x11 
inches; Large Altar 
Size, W/ox13_ Inches. 
Editio Typica Vaticana. 


SMALL SIZE: Im. lea., 
purple edges: $4.50— 
Full Morocco leather, 
gold edges: $12.00. 
LARGE SIZE: Im. lea., 
purple edges: $6.50— 
Full Morocco leather, 
gold edges: $15.00. 


of desired 
os the 
These vol- 


Set: 00 
20.00 


MISSALE 
ROMANUM 


— ALTAR EDITIONS — 


OCTAVO SIZE: 7x10" 
Red Morocco ____ $23.00 
Red leather. 20.00 
Imitation leather. 15.00 


SMALL QUARTO: 8x11" 
Red Morocco. 35.00 
Red leather 32.00 
Imitation leather. 25.00 
LARGE QUARTO: —_= 
Red Morocco 

Red leather _.__ 37.00 
Imitation leather. 30.00 








Prayer Books 


MY PRAYERBOOK 
by Rev. F. X. Lasance 
per the ~ sng family — the 


~T ee ar Prayer Book = 
nglish. 720 Pages. 

Red edge: $2.25Gold ge: 
$3.00. 





THE SUNDAY MISSAL 

by Rev. F. X. Lasance 
To better follow the Mass— 
= who mee oe 
a ass. ages. 
5%". Red Letoee $2.40-—-Gold 
edge: $3.50 


GRACE OF THE WAY 

by Sister Monica, Ph.D. 
Spiritual Studies in daily 
life. $1.50 
New PRACTICAL MEDITA- 
) ge for Every Day in 


the Year 
by Rev. 8. Vercruysse, S.J. 
Two Volumes ___.___._ $8.50 


Parochial 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 

The Johnson-Hannan-Dominica 
Graded Series. THE BIBLE 
STORY, 256 Pages: 80c 

BIBLE "HISTORY, 576 Pages: 
$1.04 — STORY of the 
CHURCH, 503 Pages: $1.12. 








BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. — 26-28 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





Boston: 














63 Fifth Avenue 


in harmonizing one with the other. 


106 Chauncy - Chicago: 223-5 W. Washington - Cincinnati: 


Gf you must be different 


/y 


429 Main - San Francisco: 758 Mission 








and give a book for a Valentine, here is one she will read—even if she has a book already. It 
is frank about sex; it is honest about eternal values, and it is sincere about the problems involved 
Father Gannon of Fordham wrote the preface to “This 


lovely book” whose author speaks from experience to fellow members of the laity. 


LIFE TOGETHER - by Wingfield Hope - $2.50 


SHEED & WARD New York 3, N. Y. 
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